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“This Hurts Me—” 


An Editorial 


fathers who dragged 
their erring sons to the 
woodshed, and before start- 
ing to wield the strap, read 
them a lecture beginning, 
& “This hurts me more than it 


|: an old story — the 


does you.” We doubt 
whether any boy in the po- 
sition of unwilling victim 
ever believed a word of it. And if the father ever 
stopped to analyze his words, he would probably 
argue that he meant “spiritual suffering,” while all 
the boy had to endure was a little physical pain. But 
no one who is undergoing bodily torture is in any 
state of mind to appreciate whether it’s doing him 
good or not. 

There are in the world today whole nations, in the 
grip of hard-boiled dictators, which have gone back 
to the woodshed-and-strap theory of government. 
They have officially organized brutality and violence 
against races, churches, parties, and even social 
classes, on the pretext of the accident of birth, or of 
holding opinions that do not agree with those of the 
gangsters in power. To call these acts beastlike would 
be an undeserved slander on the “lower” animals. 
They have not even the excuse of the old-fashioned 
father irritated by his own youngster’s disobedience. 
For because a distracted 17-year-old Jewish boy, 
whose family had been stripped of their property in 
Germany and deported overnight to Poland, shot a 
German diplomat in Paris as the one gesture of pro- 
test he could make, the Nazis have let loose their in- 
sanity on all the four hundred thousand Jews who 
still cannot get out of the prisonhole of Germany. 
They have even turned their mobs on Cardinal Faul- 
haber of Munich and Cardinal Innitzer of Vienna, 
great Catholic churchmen who have had the bravery 
to challenge the Nazi “religion.” 

Of the indignation and the unity of international 
opinion that have rolled across the world in the wake 


of these tragedies it is not necessary to speak here. 
Men and women of all creeds and races who believe 
in humanity and civilization sympathize with the 
Jews in the fiery furnace through which they have 
passed many times before. That small but great race, 
which gave the world so much of genius, prophetic 
insight, and social justice, needs no apologies. Mil- 
lions call themselves Christian after the Man of Sor- 
rows who was born a Jew. They may well fall on their 
knees and beg forgiveness of the Jewish people for 
belonging to the same blood as their oppressors. 

The problem of European refugees must be solved 
by the nations which are not lost to decency. But be- 
yond that, the best sympathy we can give the Jews 
of Germany is to destroy the germ of anti-Semitism 
here and to prevent this mob madness from ever 
sweeping over America. It exists, we are ashamed to 
record, in many and subtle ways. And the high school 
students of America can resolve to oppose it, not just 
to save the Jews, but to save the democracy whichis 
the proud heritage and one sure protection of us all. 

Dorothy Thompson, the brilliant columnist of the 
New York Herald Tribune, writing to a Jewish 
friend who cried from a heart of anguish, “What will 
become of my children?” replied: 

“Would you prefer your child to be brought up to bea 
persecutor? To be taught to burn and beat and steal? To 
preen himself on his fair hair? To be trained in prejudice 
and brutality and violence? You would not; and as you 
seek to protect your child, so I seek to protect mine, and 
we are, as we always were, on the same side, standing for 
the same things. .. . You and I belong to the same civiliza- 
tion. We have read the same books, admired the same 
minds, believed in the same virtues. We both love freedom 
and we both love peace. 

“If we lose that, it is not only your race that will perish; 
it is mine too, and the one to which we all belong—the Race 
of Men.” 

The Hitlers and Goebbels do not say: “This hurts 
me more than it hurts you.” They take a malicious 
pleasure in exterminating a helpless race. But if 
they and all other persecutors knew what they were 
doing, they would realize that “This hurts me.” 
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HEN my sister and I were 

ten and eleven, our six aunts 

on the lace-curtain-Irish, or 
Farrel, side of the family got up a 
little fund to make their nieces cul- 
tured. 

In their dreams, they could see, 
these amiable ladies who loved us so 
dearly, Eileen at the piano bringing 
tears to the eyes of her relatives with 
a splendid performance of “Narcis- 
sus,” the selection where you cross 
your hands on the keyboard. They 
could see me, too, in their affection- 
ate musings, spreading a fluffy or- 
gandie skirt for a polite curtsy to a 
parlor full of admiring Farrels and 
Murphys and Flannigans, and then 
launching into a moving recitation of 
“Trees.” 

After all, our second cousins, the 
Murphy children, aged only eleven 
and twelve, could already recite 
“Trees” and play “The Rose of No 
Man’s Land,” not to speak of “Hu- 
moresque,” on the piano. If the Mur- 
phys could be cultured, so, my aunts 
said grimly, could the McKenneys. 
If they had secret misgivings, they 
never said so. They started off the 
big culture program by getting Eileen 
a music teacher, a nervous, angular 
lady who wore her eyeglasses on a 
black ribbon and sniffled. 

“One,” she used to say, “two, 
three,” and then a long sniffle, “four. 
One, two,” then another short, lady- 
like sniffle, “three, four.” 

The sniffles and the black ribbon 
for the eyeglasses fascinated my sis- 
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“Hun-gah!” I shrieked. Grandma jumped and said audibly 
“Mercy!” I let another impressive silence fall. Suddenly I 
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HUN-GAH 


Ruth and Her Sister Eileen Wrestle 


By Ruth McKenney 


ter. She used to keep time to the 
sniffles instead of the counting, and 
as a result her scales went from bad 
to worse. Eventually, though, she 
learned to read simple sheet music. 
She also learned a bass which con- 
sisted mostly of fearful thumping 
and a rolling sound like kettledrums, 
all in the lowest octave of the key- 
board. With this equipment, she was 
able to play “Chloe,” a popular song 
of the early nineteen-twenties. She 
was never able to play anything ex- 
cept “Chloe,” but she certainly could 
play that. 

She used to stalk to the piano and 
seat herself firmly, with quite a 
thump, at the bench. Then, swaying 
largely from the waist, she picked up 
the melody, not without some diffi- 
culty. Finally, when the prelimi- 
naries were over, she burst into song, 
accompanying herself as she went 
along. 

“Thr—ooo the bu-la-ck of NIGHT,” 
Eileen used to intone in a deep bass 
growl, “I got-tuh go wheah yew 
ARE.” 

The climax of the song, where the 
melody goes up, always used to baf- 
fle my poor sister, who, like myself, 
is absolutely tone-deaf and has never 
been able to carry a tune, even the 
simplest one, in her whole life. She 
solved the difficulty by simply 
pounding so hard in the bass that 
she drowned herself out. Her voice 


with Culture 


emerged triumphantly just at the 
end: “I GOT-TUH go wheah yew 
ARE.” 

While Eileen was learning to play 
a bayou chant, I, too, was busy with 
culture. I was taking what my aunts 
thought were elocution lessons. 
These thoughtful ladies, after a sol- 
emn family conclave, had decided I 
should study public speaking because 
I stuttered over the telephone. I still 
do. It is very humiliating. 

How my conservative, respectable 
aunts fell afoul of Madame DuLak 
and her Studio of the Voice I cannot 
imagine. Certainly she was not the 
teacher they thought she was. They 
hoped that I would learn how to re- 
cite “Trees.” Madame DuLak had 
studied in Paris. She said so often. 
She had picked up a lot of fancy no- 
tions in gay old Paris, I gathered, 
not only about Joyce Kilmer but also 
about “recitations” and “elocution 
lessons.” 

“We are going,” Madame DuLak 
intoned, in a rich, deep voice full of 
culture, that first morning our little 
class of six assembled, “to undertake 
the study of a lit-twl play which I 
rather” (she said “rawther,” of 
course) “like. I shall assign and read 
the parts this morning. By next week 
you will have memorized your lines, 
and then we shall settle down for a 
winter’s work.” 

I memorized my lines easily. My 
part consisted of the word “hunger.” 
But do not imagine that I was a mere 
walk-on in this little play of Madame 














plopped down on the floor. . . . “Hun-gah” I whined. I lay 
on the floor several seconds, letting it sink in. 
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DuLak’s. On the contrary, I was 
one of the leading characters. I was, 
in spite of my rotund figure, a hun- 
gry old beggar. I sat on the steps of 
what was supposed to be a cathedral. 
From the time the curtain went up 
until at last it went down, I sat on 
those steps, chanting the word “hun- 
ger” more or less at one-minute in- 
tervals. Sometimes I said it very 
loudly, drowning out the rest of the 
cast, and sometimes I was supposed 
to whisper it very softly, as back- 
ground. It was a Greek-chorus idea. 

The play was exceedingly sym- 
bolical. I was not supposed to be 
physically hungry, which was a 
good thing, considering my appear- 
ance; I was just supposed to be spir- 
itually hungry. Madame DuLak used 
to urge me to put this difference into 
the reading of my lines, or, rather, 
line. I was a big girl for my eleven 
years, and I was often hungry in the 
good old-fashioned sense of wanting 
another piece of chocolate cake or 
second helping of mince pie. So when 
Madame DuLak would urge me on 
Saturday mornings to “Put some 
feeling into your part, Ruth,” I would 
concentrate hard on something choc- 
olate and howl, “Hun-gah!” with a 
fine frenzied note in my voice. Ma- 
dame DuLak thought I was pretty 
good, on the whole. Of course some- 
times I forgot and said, “Hunger,” 
and then Madame DuLak used to de- 
nounce me as a boor. 

The rest of the pupils were also 
symbolical. The only other girl in 
the class, Betty Chippendale, was 
Vice. I wanted to be Vice myself; I 
got pretty tired of being a dirty old 
beggar yelling, “Hun-gah!” all the 
time. Vice was a nice, rich part. 
There weren’t any lines in the part, 
to be sure, not even a one-word chant 
like my “Hun-gah,” but Vice got to 
stroll up and down the stage and leer 
at the other characters. Of course 
Betty was only thirteen years old, 
and although she wanted to be an 
actress when she grew up, her life 
had been rather restricted so far. So 
she had some difficulty in making her 
character study of Vice symbolical 
enough to suit Madame DuLak. 

“No, no, Betty,” Madame DuLak 
would say in her cultured voice, “you 
represent the dregs of humanity, you 
are the symbol of lust and ugliness. 
You must make your audience feel 
that as you move across the stage, 
you must put that into every gesture 
of your little finger.” 

“Yes, Ma’am,” Betty would say. 
She took her work very seriously, 
and never got tired of walking up 
and down and being the symbol of 
lust and ugliness. 

The boys were, variously, Greed 
and Power and Truth and Loving 
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RUTH McKENNEY 

Ruth McKenney is the writing half of 
the sister team in the book, My Sister 
Eileen, which tells of the amazing and 
amusing exploits of the McKenney sis- 
ters while growing up. We published one 
episode last semester (called “Guinea 
Pig,” Schol., Feb. 5, 1938, p. 19-E) with 
great success. “Hun-gah” is another. 
These stories all appeared originally in 
The New Yorker. They were published in 
book form last summer and promptly be- 
came a best seller. 

Ruth McKenney was born in Misha- 
wake, Indiana (1911), moved to Cleve- 
land at the age of 6, graduated in the 
course of time from Shaw High School in 
that city, and from Ohio State University. 
In 1931 she and her sister Eileen mi- 
grated to New York where Ruth worked 
for the New York Post until 1936, when 
she stopped newspaper work to devote all 
of her time to writing stories. The hilari- 
ous My Sister Eileen was the result. 








Kindness. Since this was a pretty 
modern morality play, Loving Kind- 
ness and Truth got licked to a frazzle 
at the curtain. Greed and Power beat 
them up and dragged them off bodily 
every Saturday morning. Vice tagged 
along to get in on the kill, and that 
left me still sitting on the cathedral 
steps. I had the last lines. “Hun- 
gah!” I bellowed. “Hun-gah! Hun- 
gah!” Curtain. 

I think now that Madame DuLak 
must have written that remarkable 
play herself. Of course it had certain 
resemblances to other dramas of its 
genre, but that smashing finish—that 
was pure DuLak. 

After the first three weeks, Ma- 
dame DuLak decided we must have 
costumes for our rehearsals. The 
costumes, she said, would help us get 
into the feeling of our roles. My cos- 
tume was wonderful. I made it my- 
self, and it certainly was realistic. I 


wore an old, ragged, burlap sack 
with holes cut out for the arms. My 
legs were bare, and I had a pair of 
Father’s old bedroom slippers tied 
on my feet with rope. This was only 
the beginning, however. I took off 
my hair ribbon, unbraided my pig- 
tails, and systematically, witha 
comb, snarled and matted my long 
hair. Then I covered my face, arms, 
and legs with artistic smatterings of 


‘coal dust. The first time Madame Du- 


Lak saw me emerge from my dress- 
ing room in her little studio, she gave 
me the highest praise a make-up art- 
ist can get. 

“Awk!” she said, blasted out of her 
usual cultured calm. 

With the first soft breezes of 
spring, with the first robin, my aunts 
began to question me rather sharply 
about my elocution lessons. I ex- 
plained as well as I could about the 
play, but I could see that they re- 
jected my story as the simple fan- 
tasy of an imaginative child. They 
urged me to recite my part for them, 
but some inner instinct warned me 
off. 

Finally, though, one of the Far- 
rel family reunions came along. The 
Farrels had family reunions at the 
drop of a hat, and the Murphys, the 
Flannigans, the McKenneys, Aunt 
Susan Maloney with her brood, and 
assorted other in-laws turned up, ate 
prodigiously, and argued about pol- 
itics. Our aunts felt that it was prac- 
tically certain that the Murphy girls 
would play “The Rose of No Man’s 
Land” and recite “Trees.” 

“This time, Aunt Molly said, with 
a dangerous glitter in her eye, “we'll 
show them that the Murphy girls 
aren’t the only ones in the family 
who take lessons.” 

Eileen and I turned up at the fam- 
ily reunion bearing our stage prop- 
erties. I brought my costume in a 
box, with a neat bag of coal dust, and 
Eileen brought the sheet music of 
“Chloe.” We weren’t nervous in the 
least. After dinner we retired up- 
stairs to prepare for what we felt 
would be our triumph. Eileen gar- 
gled, and I repeated “Hun-gah, hun- 
gah” several times to get in voice. 

Downstairs we could hear Mar- 
garet Murphy playing “The Rose of 
No Man’s Land,” and very badly, too. 
She had to start over again several 
times. The applause, however, was 
generous. 

When Cousin Rita Murphy began 
to recite “Trees,” Uncle Wally went 
out to the kitchen, and we heard him 
say, “There is a limit to everything, 
Katie.” Katie was the cook. We bri- 
dled. Uncle Wally would never walk 
out on our performances, we felt 


(Concluded on page 7) 
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How Shall Uncle Sam Pay His Doctor Bill? 


The 
Others Say: “Let 


NCLE SAM recently has un- 

| | dergone a thorough physical 
examination. This old gen- 
tleman, who represents 130,000,000 
Americans, is reported in need of 
more expert medical care, and the 
Administration is expected to pro- 
pose to Congress, when it meets next 
January, a program for a nation- 
wide attack on sickness and disease. 
The question of Uncle Sam’s phys- 
ieal condition was considered at the 
July conference sponsored by 
President Roosevelt’s Com- 
mittee to Co-ordinate Health 
and Welfare Activities. De- 
claring that sickness and loss 
of working time costs the na- 
tion $10 billion yearly, the 
committee proposed a ten- 
year program of health and 
medical care which will ex- 
pand to a final cost of $850,- 
000,000 annually for the 
federal, state, and local gov- 
ernments. The committee 
quoted many surveys proving 
that one-third of the nation 
either receives no medical 
care, inadequate care, or care 
purchased at too great a sac- 
rifice. In addition, the com- 
mittee said that federal, state, 
and local health services were 
“grossly insufficient’; and 
that hospitals were “inade- 
quate especially for services 
to people who cannot pay the 
cost of the care they need... .” 
To solve these problems, the com- 
mittee wants Congress to pass laws 
providing: 1. $200,000,000 annually 
to fight such diseases as tuberculosis, 
syphilis, malaria, cancer and mental 
ills; 2. $146,000,000 annually for 
health centers and hospitals in areas 
needing them; 3. Funds, increasing 
finally to $400,000,000 a year, for 
federal aid to states to provide medi- 
cal care for those unable to buy such 
services; 4. A plan whereby self- 
supporting persons can safeguard 
themselves against sickness costs by 
making regular monthly payments 
for medical care; 5. A plan whereby 
Wage earners can buy public health 
insurance which will pay them for 
money lost during sickness. (Health 
insurance policies are not issued by 
private insurance companies at pres- 
ent except at very high rates, be- 
Cause such service has been attended 
by a great deal of fraud.) Numbers 
four and five are similar to the health 
insurance measures proposed when 
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A.M. A. Says: 


Families Team Up and 


A Five-Cornered Discussion 
on a National Health Problem 


the old-age pension and unemploy- 
ment insurance sections of the So- 
cial Security Act were passed in 
1935. Health insurance, however, 
was delayed for further study, and 
this program is ready now for Con- 
gressional study and public debate. 
- Senator Wagner, author of the Social 
Security Act, has declared that 





THE DOCTOR HEARS RUMBLINGS 


health insurance is his next big job. 


The A.M.A. Objects 


There is not much objection to 
numbers one, two and three, since 
similar services have been performed 
for years by state and local health 
departments, and the U. S. Public 
Health Service. This federal organi- 
zation is the oldest social service 
agency in the nation. Many leaders 
of all parties favor a stronger pro- 
gram for medical care and public 
welfare. But the American Medical 
Association, representing 110,000 
doctors, is prepared to oppose pro- 
posal number four bitterly. It feels 
that number four is a form of “so- 
cialized medicine,” and these are 
fighting words to the A.M.A. The 
A.M.A. contends that nearly every- 
one gets adequate medical care; that 
many people neglect doctor bills in 
order to buy automobiles and other 
luxuries; that people who cannot 
pay doctor bills have other bills, for 


*‘Each Patient Should Pay His 


Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Own’’ 
Pay as a Group” 


rent, food and clothes, that are just 
as bothersome; and that this prob- 
lem cannot be solved until the wages 
of all workers are raised by improved 
business conditions. Admitting, how- 
ever, that some people do need free 
medical care, the A.M.A.’s House of 
Delegates—its governing body—has 
accepted portions of the committee’s 
health program and is ready to co- 
operate in part. But it denounces 
sickness insurance as a form of “so- 
cialized medicine” that will 
bring government “regimen- 
tation” of doctors and their 
patients. Before we present 
the views of outstanding 
spokesmen for all sides of this 
important controversy, the 
words “socialized medicine” 
should be defined more clear- 
ly. We will find that they 
mean a number of different 
things. 


What Is “Socialized 
Medicine”? 

“Socialized medicine” can 
mean full control by the gov- 
ernment of all medical ser- 
vices for all the people. Pri- 
vate doctors, hospitals, and 
drug dealers would be abol- 
ished. This system exists to- 
day only in Soviet Russia. 
Health insurance costs a Rus- 
sian worker nothing; the State 
and private employers pay all 
the costs. The U. S. Public 
Health Service is “socialized” to a 
certain extent because its services 
are given to all citizens and paid for 
by government taxation. Supporters 
of completely “socialized medicine” 
in America believe that the federal, 
state and local governments should 
provide doctors for all, just as they 
provide teachers for all students, in- 
cluding those students whose parents 
pay no taxes. 

Another form of “socialized medi- 
cine” is compulsory health insur- 
ance. This is the type of service that 
Congress will probably be asked to 
consider. It would be similar to un- 
employment insurance under our 
Social Security Act, and would be 
supported by fixed contributions 
from workers, employers, and the 
government, designed to furnish med- 
ical care for all workers in the low- 
income class in the United States. 
Compulsory health insurance has 
been established in European nations 
for many years, In Britain, for exam- 
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ple, the plan is practically compul- 
sory for all workers with incomes of 
less than $1,250 yearly. Male work- 
ers and employers pay about nine 
cents weekly, women slightly less. 
The government contributes one- 
seventh of the cost per male worker 
and one-fifth the cost for women. 
The insured person can choose his 
doctor from a list of all the doctors 
in the vicinity who have agreed to 
participate. They are known as 
“panel doctors.” The insured worker 
gets a panel doctor’s care and free 
medicine, but no surgical treatment 
or hospital care. He also gets moder- 
ate sickness benefits for a period not 
exceeding twenty-six weeks. To get 
these benefits he must have paid 
twenty-six weekly insurance pre- 
miums. After twenty-six weeks’ 
sickness benefits, he then gets a low- 
er disablement payment if he still 
cannot go back to work. 

A third form of “socialized medi- 
cine,” called voluntary or group 
health insurance, is now operating in 
more than sixty U. S. cities. Its ser- 
vices are similar to those of com- 
pulsory plans, but there is no gov- 
ernment aid to the system, and the 
costs are shared equally by the whole 
membership of voluntary groups or- 
ganized for this purpose. Some of 
these health associations offer hos- 
pital service only (such as the three- 
cents-a-day plan in New York 
City); others provide only doctor’s 
care; while others offer complete 
medical, hospital, and dental service. 


“Group” Medical Practice 


Perhaps the outstanding example 
of a voluntary health insurance plan 
in the United States is the Group 
Health Association of Washington, 
D. C. It was started by 2,500 em- 
ployees of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, a government agency, 
and now provides complete medical 
care to a total of 6,000 members. For 
a monthly payment of $2.20 ($3.20 
if service is to include family mem- 
bers) G.H.A. subscribers get the ser- 
vices of a staff of salaried doctors 
and nurses, hospital care for 21 days, 
and the use of laboratories, X-ray 
equipment, and clinics. The A.M.A. 
has opposed this organization by for- 
bidding its member physicians to 
work for the Group or to use certain 
hospitals. As a result the U. S. De- 
partment of Justice accused the 
A.M.A. of “monopolistic actions” in 
attempting to prevent a group of 
doctors from earning their living, in 
violation of the anti-trust laws, and 
the case is still unsettled. Similar 
health associations in Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Elk City, Oklahoma, and 
Los Angeles have been attacked by 
the A.M.A. It argues that such “mass 


medicine” lowers the standards of 
the medical profession and destroys 
the personal relationship between 
the patient and his doctor. 

But the A.M.A.’s policies have 
lately been challenged by a commit- 
tee of nearly a thousand of its own 
members. Such leading physicians as 
Dr. Hugh Cabot, of the famed Mayo 
Clinic, and Dr. Milton C. Winternitz, 
formerly Dean of the Yale Medical 
School, declare that “the health of 
the nation is the direct concern of the 
government,” and have warned the 
A.M.A. to cooperate with group 


cost but add to it the expense of ad- 
ministration. There is no evidence that 
preventive medicine is further ad- 
vanced in any of the countries with 
compulsory sickness insurance plans 
than it is in the United States. Illness 
is prolonged rather than shortened, 
The average number of days lost 
through illness by the compulsory in- 
sured workers of Germany and 


land is twice as high as the average, 


loss of time among American workers. 


“Most important, once such a system is 


finally adopted it becomes a bureau- 
cracy of government job -holders, 
whose efforts are directed toward 
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LESS THAN HALF OF ALL THE PEOPLE INTHE U.S. | 
RECEIVEDANY MEDICAL CARE LAST YEAR 


ONLY | OUT OF 10 IS EXAMINED REGULARLY 








ONLY 5 OUT OF 10 HAD A DOCTOR 








health plans or face a loss of prestige 
and authority. 

Scholastic has attempted here to 
outline briefly a difficult subject. 
Now, it lets outstanding doctors and 
health experts argue their own cases: 


“Socialized Medicine” 


The attitude of the A.M.A., presented 
by Dr. Morris Fishbein and Dr. Roscoe 
G. Leland. Dr. Fishbein is editor of the 
A.M.A. Journal, and Dr. Leland is direc- 
tor of its Bureau of Medical Economics. 

“The A.M.A. has for more than 25 
years been carrying on experimenta- 
tion with regard to every proposal for 
changing the nature of medical prac- 


tice. Thousands of systems of contract. 


practice and voluntary sickness and 
hospital insurance plans, as well as 
systems of compulsory sickness insur- 
ance in other nations have been stud- 
ied. These studies lead to the follow- 
ing conclusions. 


“Such methods of distribution of 
medical service do not decrease the 


0. P. Goslin 


holding their jobs, rather than toward 


furnishing better medical care to the 


most people. 


“Finally, no such system actually 
gives to the worker anything beyond 
what he pays for himself. His contribu- 
tion is deducted from his wages. His 
employer’s contribution is added to the 
cost of the goods that the worker must 
buy. The taxes that he pays represents 
the government’s contribution. Thus, 
the government does for him what he 
has been doing for himself in the past. 
But the government requires two ad- 
ditional employees for every doctor 
used in the service in order to give the 
worker lower quality sickness care 
than he is now getting. ... The A.M.A. 
is not a ‘standpat’ organization. Its ob- 
jective is to find any defects that exist 
in any community in this country and 
to determine what action may be nec- 
essary to insure the best possible medi- 
cal service for every person who needs 
and desires it.” 
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DR. FISHBEIN DR. HUGH CABOT 


(A.M.A, Head) (Mayo Clinic) 
Says Doctor-Patient Says Group Medi- 
Relationship Must cine Will Solve the 

Come First Health Problem 


A Public Health Program 


By Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the U. S. 

“There are two points of view con- 
cerning the place of health in our eco- 
nomic scheme in the U. S. It may be 
urged that since poor health is directly 
associated with low income, poor food, 
and bad housing, that a health program 
is secondary, and nothing can be done 
until sweeping reforms abolish unem- 
ployment and solve these above prob- 
lems by increasing the incomes of all. 

“As against this view, the President’s 
committee proposes health as the first 
and most appropriate subject for na- 
tional action. We cannot let men and 
women die, and children grow up in 
weakness and disability while we are 
waiting for sweeping reforms to bring 
us a Utopia that will solve all our eco- 
nomic problems... . 

“No radical change in medical prac- 
tice is contemplated. Such a proposal 
in no way justifies the application of 
the well-worn epithet “socialized med- 
icine.” It in no way implies centralized 
control from Washington officials or an 
interference in the relation between 
doctor and patient. Programs of medi- 
cal care can be operated only by phy- 
Sicians. . . .” 


British Experience 

Statements by the British Medical As- 
sociation on England’s system of com- 
pulsory insurance for low-paid workers. 

Reports Milton Bronner in the N. Y. 
World-Telegram: “It is a significant 
coincidence that while the United 
States is in the midst of controversy 
over the question of government-spon- 
sored medical care a forceful campaign 
is being waged for even more social- 
ized medicine than Britain has had for 
the last 27 years. . . . After fighting 
compulsory sickness insurance, as the 
A.A. is now doing, the B.M.A. now 
wants an extension of this system. ... 
Its committee reports: 

“‘The National Health Insurance 
System, providing as it does for free 
choice of doctor, is the best means of 
providing medical care for the lower- 
paid workers. .. .” 

“Tn 1935, with millions of calls upon 
the panel doctors, in only 157 cases was 
it found necessary to investigate com- 
plaints regarding inadequacy of ser- 
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vice, and in only 48 were the com- 
plaints found justified.’ ” 


Opposing Health Insurance 

Statement by Dr. Charles G. Heyd, for- 
mer president of the A.M.A., printed in 
Pennsylvania Medical Journal. 

“The outstanding defect of volun- 
tary or compulsory health insurance is 
that it divides the practice of medicine 
into a class practice and the measure of 
effectiveness of the medical service is 
dependent upon the income of the pa- 
tient. .. . There is thus created a su- 
perior type of medical service for the 
wealthy, and a sub-standard service 
for the poor... . The practice of medi- 
cine among the poor classes will be- 
come largely a prescription practice—a 
brief visit to the doctor, an inadequate, 
scant history, and a prescription or the 
dispensing of a bottle of medicine. ... 
We believe (1) that all features of 
medical service should be under con- 
trol of the medical profession, . . . (2) 
That no third party should be per- 
mitted to come between the patient and 
his doctor. .. . (3) That patients must 
have the freedom to choose a doc- 
ee 


In Favor of Group Medicine 

By Dr. Richard C. Cabot, from a 
speech made at the inauguration of the 
Group Health Association in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Dr. Cabot of Harvard Medical 
School is a well-known writer. 

“The gist of what I have to say about 
the value of G.H.A. can be put into 
five words—better doctoring for less 
money. ... 

“This Group Association will be a 
godsend for three reasons: First, no 
single man is capable of making a diag- 
nosis and starting intelligent treat- 
ment; in a large percentage of cases we 
need a number of men cooperating as 
this Association has. We also need a 
number of expensive machines that the 
ordinary doctor cannot possibly have. 
...A third essential is the use of good 
laboratories, if clinical work is to be 
at all adequate. 

“One of the forms of group practice 
in which I have had experience was in 
the Army during the Great War. We 
were all salaried people without pri- 
vate ambitions, but we did good work 
—better, under those conditions, than 
we do in private practice now. 

“For the doctor, one of the most im- 
portant advantages in group medicine 
is that he will have financial security. 
As soon as doctors realize that group 
practice means security of income, one 
of the greatest curses of a lifetime will 
be taken away from them... . 

“Objections brought against the 
group medical scheme include the 
statement that it will do away with 
the necessary relationship between 
doctor and patient. This is not likely 
to happen. Then there is the oft-made 
objection that the patient has no choice 
of a doctor. This is untrue. Doctors 
must be chosen intelligently. There is 
no intelligent choice of doctors open to 
the public now, because no one knows 
enough.” 


Hun-gah 
(Continued from page 4) 


Eileen played and sang first. Just 
as the final notes of her bass monotone 
chant, “I GOT-TUH go wheah yew 
ARE,” and the final rumble of the 
piano died away, I burst dramatically 
through the door, shouting “Hun-gah! 
Hun-gah!” and shaking my matted 
and snarled locks at my assembled rel- 
atives. My grandmother Farrel, who 
always takes everything seriously, let 
out a piercing scream. 

Ignoring the awed comments of the 
rest of the audience, I paced slowly 
over to the fireplace. “This,” I said in 
stately tones, while my aunts stared 
at my coal-dust-streaked face, “is a 
cathedral. I am sitting on the cathedral 
steps.” I sat down. There was a long 
pause. Then I put up my arms to the 
heavens. 

“Hun-gah!” I shrieked. Grandma 
jumped and said audibly “Mercy!” 

I let another impressive silence fall. 
The Murphys, mother and father and 
the two accomplished child Murphys, 
breathed heavily. Suddenly I plopped 
down on the floor, my face turned to the 
horrified audience. 

“Hun-gah,” I barely breathed. Eileen 
struck a soft chord in the bass. I rolled 
over, one limp hand trailing on the 
carpet. 

“Hun-gah!” I whined. I lay on the 
floor several seconds, letting it sink in. 
Then I began to drag myself to my 
feet. My knee joints always cracked, 
and in the silence you could hear them 
clearly all over the room. Nobody said 
anything. Finally I was all the way 
up and panting. 

Then in a flat, sad voice I said, “Hun- 
gah.” 

Eileen struck a minor chord. I bowed. 
I stalked toward the door. Eileen rose 
gravely and followed me. At the door 
we bowed together. 

“Well, for God’s sake!” my Uncle 
Wally said, quite loudly. We waited 
for the burst of applause, but our rela- 
tives sat glued to their seats, staring 
at us. Finally Aunt Molly pulled her- 
self together and started to clap. 
Everybody else clapped too, dutifully, 
and we retired with the sweet sound 
of applause in our ears. 

There never was another family re- 
union like that one. We knew perfect- 
ly well we had electrified our dear rel- 
atives. As Eileen put it, “It was about 
time somebody stuck a pin in them.” 
Anyway, Uncle Wally told us after- 
ward that he liked us better than 
“Trees.” He thought that we had done 
it on purpose, and maybe, as I look 
back on it, we did. Our approach to 
life was somewhat confused at ten and 
eleven. 

After that, the Murphy girls had the 
field of culture, in our family, to them- 
selves. It never did them any good, 
either. 





Reprinted from My Sister Eileen, 
copyright, 1938, by Ruth McKenney, 
by permission of Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., publishers. 


ABOVE: Helen Claire isn’t always this docile 
in Clare Boothe’s comedy Kiss The Boys 
Goodbye. As a talkative Southern girl whe 
does her level best to get the movie role of 
Searlett she turns in a fine performance. 


BELOW: Reading from right to left are Nigel 
Bruce (as W. S. Gilbert) and John N. Moore 
(as Mr. Sullivan) in the musical play Knights 
of Song. Audiences enjoyed the tried and true 
G. & S. music; thought less of the play itself. 


RIGHT: Walter Huston plays the part of Peter 
Stuyvesant in Maxwell Anderson’s musical 
comedy Knickerbocker Holiday. The fine, 
catchy tunes of Kurt Weill’s score and Mr. 
Huston’s silver peg-leg provide high spots in 
this play about the days when New York was 
Nieuw Amsterdam and the island of Manhat- 
tan was full of Dutchmen and red Indians. 


A Picture Glimpse at 


An out-of-towner coming to New York ablaze with the idea of seeing a few good show 
wouldn’t have any trouble getting his money’s worth this season: As early as Noy, 

at least six straight plays and as many musicals had settled down for long, comf 
runs and were sold out weeks ahead. These dozen, along with the eight successes 
over from last year, offer good pickings. The selection is wide, and handsome. 


Most of our best playwrights are now presented on Broadway, with more to come, 
now you have a choice among Maxwell Anderson, Robert Sherwood, Thornton 
George Kaufman, Clare Booth, Bella and Samuel Spewack. Plays are scheduled 
Sidney Howard, Elmer Rice, Clifford Odets, Samuel Behrman. Acting itself is in the 
hands of Raymond Massey, Walter Huston, ‘Maurice Evans, Frank Craven, Helen 
Victor Moore, Hiram Sherman. Katherine Cornell, Ina Claire, Judith Anderson and 
Merivale are about to bring shows to town. Who said that the theater is a “fabuloug 
valid?” It looks healthy and vigorous from here. i 
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ABOVE: The newest smash hit to come to town is the satirical musical comedy, Leave lf 
To Me, in which Victor Moore, Sophie Tucker, and William Gaxton are their entertaining 
best to the tune of Cole Porter music. The timorous Mr. Moore plays the part of an unwil 
ing ambassador to Russia. who tries his best to get sent back to his home in Topeka, Kansas 











e all The New York Stage 





ABOVE: Critics hail Robert Sherwood’s Abe Lincoln in Illinois as the best play so far this 
season. Part of this is due to the text and writing of the play itself, part to the extraordi- 
nary performance of Raymond Massey in the title role. He not only looks like Lincoln, 
but manages to create the illusion of being Lincoln for the duration of the play. 








ABOVE: Maurice Evans as Hamlet and Kath- 
erine Locke as Ophelia in America’s first pro- 
duction of the complete, uncut, and un- 
abridged version of Shakespeare’s greatest 
tragedy. This is a magnificent performance. 
It starts at six o’clock and runs five hours. 


BELOW: The New Deal and other matters 
of the moment are the main dish in the top- 
ical revue Sing Out the News. Philip Loeb, 
Will Geer and Hiram Sherman help make it 
gay and funny. The authors are the two bright 
young men who provided such scintillating 
entertainment in Pins and Needles last season. 














LEFT: In the Fabulous Invalid, by George 
Kaufman and Moss Hart, the theater itself 
plays the title role. This pageant-drama tells 
the life of one theater between the years 1900 
and 1938 in a sentimental but highly ac- 
ceptable manner. That gentleman with the 
beard is, of course, the theater’s old and 
staunch friend, William Shakespeare, Esq. 
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Checking Up on the Political Map 


President’s Hold On Congress 


VERY four years the voters 
K of the United States elect a 
President. But every two 
years there is an important mid- 
term election of one-third of the 
U. S. Senate, all of the 435 members 
of the House of Representatives, as 
well as the Governors of many states. 
In every mid-term election since 
1870, with the exception of 1934, the 
party in power has suffered a set- 
back from the voters. November’s 
election ran true to form as the Re- 
publicans rallied substantially after 
eight years of eclipse. (Schol., Nov. 
19, p. 12.) Strengthened for the 1940 
presidential race by gains in 18 
states, the Party’s increased mem- 
bership in Congress may be able to 
check President Roosevelt’s control 
over the law-making machinery in 
Washington by combining with anti- 
New Deal Democrats. 

In the House of Representatives, 
when Congress meets January 3, 
will be 170 Republicans instead of 
only 89. The Democrats membership 


© DEMOCRATIC GAINS 


licans increased their total from 
seven to 18. This feat was accom- 
plished by upsetting Farmer-Labor 
Governor Elmer Benson of Minne- 
sota, Progressive Governor Phil La- 
Follette of Wisconsin, and Demo- 
cratic Governors in eleven states in- 
cluding Michigan, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Connecticut and Iowa. The 
Democrats elected a Governor in 
California—Culbert Olson—for the 
first time in 44 years, and re-cap- 
tured this office in North Dakota and 
Maryland, but aside from Governor 
Herbert Lehman’s close victory over 
youthful Thomas E. Dewey in New 
York—the President’s home State— 
all other election news was bad 
news. Dewey, and Senator - elect 
Robert Taft of Ohio, stand forth as 
strong candidates for the presiden- 
tial nomination in 1940. 

A review of past history indicates 
that trouble began brewing for the 
Democrats shortly after their great- 
est triumph—President Roosevelt's 
overwhelming re-election in 1936. 








N. Y. Times 


The states where the Republican party achieved large gains in the recent election. 


A Democratic Governor elecied in California was an exception to the general trend. - 


of 334 will be cut to 262, while the 
Progressives of Wisconsin will have 
two members and the Farmer-Labo- 
rites of Minnesota only one. Eight 
new Republican Senators will in- 
crease the Party’s Senate member- 
ship from 15 to 23. The Democrats 
will have 69, a loss of eight, the 
Farmer-Laborites will have two, the 
Progressives one, and Senator 
George W. Norris of Nebraska will 
be the one Independent member. 

In the race for Governorships—im- 
portant in building a strong nation- 
wide political party —the Repub- 


Encouraged by the business upswing, 
the nation strongly backed his New 
Deal program of reform, and aid to 
farmers, workers, and the unem- 
ployed, which was launched during 
the dark depression days of 1933. In 
particular, the great “middle class” 
of voters — amounting to about 48 
per cent of the total—was loyal. But 
latest public opinion polls, and the 
November election results, indicate 
a swing toward the Republicans. The 
upper class remains largely anti- 
Roosevelt, the lower income group 
and those on relief are strongly pro- 


Weakened; New Republican Leaders 


Emerge 


Roosevelt, but the “middle class” of 
small businessmen, farmers, clerks 
and salesmen holds the “balance of 
power.” 

+ Of course, the last election was 
not a straight yes or no vote on the 
President’s popularity. Local quar- 
rels and state politics played a part 
in many contests. Many people who 
voted Republican still like Mr, 
Roosevelt. But here are a few rea- 
sons why the “middle class” voter 
is drifting toward the Republicans 
and may give them a victory in 1940. 
1. The New Deal’s Wagner Act great- 
ly aided the cause of labor unions, 
and the President was blamed for 
not curbing the widespread labor 
strife of 1936-1937. Instead, he de- 
nounced both sides for the violence. 
Though praised for ending the Mich- 
igan automobile sit down strikes 
without bloodshed, Governor 
Murphy was denounced during his 
losing election campaign for failure 
to oust the sit downers with troops. 
Generally, “middle class” voters 
look upon such strikes as an assault 
on private property rights. Labor 
defended the sit downs as necessary 
to force employers to obey the Wag- 
ner Act, but promised to curb these 
strikes in the future. 


Supreme Court Issue 

2. The President’s surprise attempt 
in February, 1937, to alter the anti- 
New Deal membership of the Su- 
preme Court split the Democratic 
party and lost him some public sup- 
port. 3. Following this defeat the 
President sought to “purge” anti- 
New Deal Democrats and _ealled for 
the election of “‘liberals.”” New York 
Representative John O’Conner final- 
ly was “purged” by New Dealer 
James Fay, but most of the cam- 
paign failed. Many voters, who liked 
the President, indicated, however, 
that he could not tell them how to 
vote. 4. The business slump of 1937- 
1938 was-damaging. Any party in 
power will suffer if business gets 
bad. The Republicans discovered 
that in 1932. 5. Charges of wide- 
spread corruption, and coercion of 
WPA workers by Democrats in Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and Pennsylvania 
caused a “protest vote” against the 
New Deal. 

6. The slump in farm prices and 
opposition to the New Deal’s crop 
control program helped Republicans 
gain victories in the important 
“farm belt” states of Iowa and 
Kansas. 7. Old age pension groups 
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THE HOUSE THE SENATE New York also opposed 
DEMOCRATS | REPUBLICANS || DEMOCRATS | RePuBucAns| 2"Y third party move 
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now. Governor Phil La- 
Follette, whose new Na- 
tional Progressive Party 
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seems doomed by his 
election defeat, refused 
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to be down hearted. He 
believes that both the 
Republicans and Demo- 
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crats will fail to solve 
the nation’s grave prob- 
lems, and that the Na- 





tional Progressives will 
gain strength later on 
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when this is realized. 
But third party losses in 
the election indicate 








in many states supported candidates 
favoring more liberal payments. 
These candidates may have acted 
only to gain votes, but they are like- 
ly to be plagued in January when 
their promises come home to roost. 
8. Widespread belief among voters 
that one party should not hold power 
too long. 

Although the election rebuked the 
New Deal, the Republican upsurge 
even knocked over strong anti-New 
Deal Democrats. Conservative Sen- 
ator Augustine Lonergan of Con- 
necticut was beaten, and anti-New 
Deal Senators Van Nuys of Indiana, 
and Guy M. Gillette of Iowa won by 
such narrow margins that their seats 
may be contested. The easy victory, 
however, of anti-New Deal Senator 
Bennett C. Clark of Missouri boosts 
his chances of winning the Demo- 
cratic presidential nomination in 
1940. President Roosevelt’s failure 
to obtain the re-election of Governor 
Murphy or the election of Governor 
Earle of Pennsylvania to the U. S. 
Senate, weakens his leadership for 
1940. Furthermore, Republican gains 
in the East, North Central and West 
make it doubtful if the President 
could win a third term. Added to 
these G.O.P. gains would be the 
powerful anti-third term tradition 
among all voters. The average 
American is inclined to argue that 
“two terms are enough for any 
man.” 


Liberal Coalition 


Declaring that progressives and 
liberals must “get together” to keep 
&@ conservative Congress from de- 
stroying New Deal reforms, New 
York City’s Mayor F. H. LaGuardia 
called a conference of liberal leaders. 
Governor Frank Murphy announced, 
after the talks, that liberals must 
continue to work with the President, 
rather than try to form a third party. 
American Labor Party officials in 
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N. Y. Times 


How the strength of the two parties in Congress has 
shifted since 1928. Note Republican gains over 1936. 


that most voters favor a 
“two party” system and 
chances of farmer-labor 
co-operation in a third party seem 
slim. 

Will the President slow down his 
New Deal program, or will he fight 
to unite New Deal Democrats and 
liberals in other parties in support of 
his proposals? He told reporters he 
did not fear a Republican-anti-New 
Deal Democrat combination in Con- 





gress. But the new lineup shows that 
there are enough New Deal foes in 
Congress to block his program if 
they all get together. There is a 
chance, too, that the Democrats will 
stop fighting among themselves and 
stand together against the revived 
Republicans. This may happen if the 
President keeps Congress busy for 
some months on legislation that 
won’t arouse any dangerous contro- 
versies. In view of present world un- 
rest, the President’s proposed in- 
crease in defense expenses will get 
immediate consideration and strong 
support from all parties. Promised 
aid to the railroads will also be on 
the list for quick action. 

If public opinion polls are right, 
the voters still like many of the New 
Deal’s reforms even though they did 
register a sharp election protest 
against certain of its actions and 
methods. Stock market control, the 
CCC, the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, the Social Security Act, fed- 
eral aid to the unemployed, and the 
wages and hours law, have been ac- 
cepted, and no hasty retreat from 
these reforms appears to be wanted. 























STATE U. S. SENATE HOUSE OF REP. 

ALABAMA . H. Bankhead (D), Lister Hill (D)* Dem. 9 

ARIZONA . F. Ashurst (D), Car! Hayden (D)* Dem. 1 

ARKANSAS Hattie W. Caraway (D)*, J. E. Miller (D) Dem. 7 

CALIFORNIA Sheridan Downey (D), H. W. Johnson (R) Dem. 12, Rep. 8 

COLORADO Alva B. Adams (D)*, E. C. Johnson (D) Dem. 4 

CONNECTICUT J. A. Danaher (R)t, F. T. Maloney (D) Dem. 2, Rep. 4 

DELAW ARE James H. Hughes (D), J. G. Townsend, Jr. (R) Rep. 1 

FLORIDA Claude Pepper (D)*, C. O. Andrews (D) Dem. 5 

GEORGIA R. B. Russell (D), Walter F. George (D)* Dem. 10 

IDAHO Worth Clark (D), William E. Borah (R) Dem. 1, Rep. 1 

ILLINOIS Scott W. Lucas (D), J. H. Lewis (D) Dem. 17, Rep. 10 

INDIANA Frederick Van Nuys (D)*, Sherman Minton (D) Dem. 5, Rep. 7 

IOWA Guy M. Gillette (D)*, C. L. Herring (D) Dem. 2, Rep. 7 

KANSAS Clyde M. Reed (R)*, Arthur Capper (R) Dem. 1, Rep. 6 

KENTUCKY Alben Barkley (D)*, M. M. Logan (D) Dem. 8, Rep. 1 

LOUISIANA Allen J. Ellender (D), J. 4. Overton (D)* Dem. 8 

MAINE Frederick Hale (R), W. H. White, Jr. (R) Rep. 3 

MARYLAND Millard E. Tydings (D)*, G. L. Radcliffe (D) Dem. 6 

MASSACHUSETTS Henry C. Lodge, Jr. (R), D. 1. Walsh (D) Dem. 5, Rep.10 

MICHIGAN A. H. Vandenberg (R), P. M. Brown (D) Dem. 5, Rep. 12 

MINNESOTA H. Shipstead (F.-L.), Ernest Lundeen (F.-L.) Dem. 1, Rep. 7, F.-L. 1 

MISSISSIPPI Pat Harrison (D), T. G. Bilbo (D) Dem. 7 

MISSOURI Bennett C. Clark (D)*, H. S. Truman (D) Dem. 12, Rep. 1 

MONTANA Burton K. Wheeler (D), J. E. Murray (D) Dem. 1, Rep. 1 

NEBRASKA George W. Norris (Ind.), E. R. Burke (D) Dem. 2, Rep. 3 

NEVADA Key Pittman (D), Pat McCarran (D)* Dem. 1 

NEW HAMPSHIRE | C. W. Todey (R)t, H. S. Bridges (R) Rep. 2 

NEW JERSEY W. H. Smathers (D), W. W. Barbour (R)t Dem. 3, Rep. 11 

NEW MEXICO Dennis Chavez (D), C. A. Hatch (D) Dem. 1 

NEW YORK Robert F. Wagner (D)*, James M. Mead (D) Dem. 25, Rep. 20 

N. CAROLINA J. W. Bailey (D), &. &. Reynolds (D)* Dem. 11 

N. DAKOTA Gerald P. Nye (R)*, L. J. Frazier (R) Rep. 2 

OHIO Robert A. Taft (R)t A. V. Donahey (D) Dem. 9, Rep. 15 

OKLAHOMA Josh Lee (D), &. W. Thomas (D)* Dem. 9 

OREGON C. L. McNary (R), &. C. Holman (R)T Dem. 1, Rep. 2 

PENNSYLVANIA James J. Davis (R)*, Joseph F. Guffey (D) Dem. 15, Rep. 19 

RHODE ISLAND T. F. Green (D), Peter G. Gerry (D) Rep. 

S. CAROLINA E. D. Smith (D)*, J. F. Byrnes (D) Dem. 6 

S. DAKOTA Chandler Gurney (R)t, W. J. Bulow (D) Rep. 2 

TENNESSEE Tom Stewart (D), Kenneth McKellar (D) Dem. 7. Rep. 2 

TEXAS Morris Sheppard (D), Tom Connally (D) Dem. 21 

UTAH William H. King (D), £. D. Thomas (D)* Dem. 2 

VERMONT Warren R. Austin (R), &. W. Gidson (R)* Rep. 1 

.VIRGINIA Carter Glass (D), Harry F. Byrd (D) Dem. 9 

WASHINGTON Lewis B. Schwellenbach (D), Homer T. Bowe (D)* Dem 6 

WEST VIRGINIA M. M. Neeley (D), Rush D. Holt (D) Dem. 5, Rep. 1 

WISCONSIN Alex. Wiley (R)t, Robert M. LaFollette, Jr. (Prog.) | Rep. 8, Prog 2 

WYOMING J. C O'Mahoney (D), H. H. Schwartz (D) Rep. 1 

Senators elected Nov. 8 are italicized. * Re-elected. % Replaces incumbent of opposing party. 
TOTALS—Senate: Dems. 69, Reps. 23, Farmer-Labor 2, Progressives 1, 
Indep. 1. Total 96. House: Dems. 262, Reps. 170, Farmer-Labor 1, Pre- 
gressives 2. Total 435. 
Lineup in old Congress (Seventy-fifth)—Senate: Dems. 77, Reps. 15, F.-L. 2, 

P. 1, Ind. 1. Total 96. House: Dems. 334, Reps. 89, F.-L. 5, P. 7. Total 435. 
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BOY dates GIRL 


table. Just an old Stag club 

custom! But the table was the 
pedestal of honor — for Mr. Presi- 
dent only. The other club members 
were strewn over the room, like so 
many dead bodies. Jack was prone 
on the sofa, except for his feet, 
which were bolstered against the 
wall; Tom was at right angles to the 
Morris chair; Pete was straddling a 
straight chair, head and arms dan- 
gling forward; and the rest of the 
boys had assumed equally odd and 
assorted positions on the floor. After 
all, why have a Stag club if you had 
to sit up straight and put on your best 
manners? A fellow had to have 
somewhere he could flop! 

Funny, though, that the boys had 
elected Phil president. Phil, who was 
“agin’ everything, but mostly wim- 
in.” And, except for these weekly 
confabs, the avowed purpose of the 
club was to show the girls a thing or 
two about entertaining. The Stags 
gave two dances a year, spring and 
fall. They usually popped up with 
some sort of party during Christmas, 
and always a picnic during the sum- 
mer. 

Tom had organized the group, 
Jack had been the second president, 
and now Phil—of all people! Why, 
it was like pulling eye teeth to get 
Phil even to dance with a girl, and 
his only date on record had been for 
last year’s Athletic club banquet. 
Phil was vice-president of the A.C. 
and Tom had told him he’d look 
silly sitting at the head table with- 
out a date. So Phil, innocently and 
unintentionally, had pulled a fast one. 
He had asked Tom’s girl—Jerry! Not 
that Tom objected. Anything to get 
Phil to perk up and make dates for 
the dances, instead of saying, “Gee 
whiz, Tom, I wasn’t born to be a 
butterfly.” Maybe not, but Phil 
couldn’t keep on “going stag” for- 
ever. Besides “extras” were some- 
times in the way. 


p= propped his big feet on the 
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il. Stags at Bay 
By Gay Head 


The Stags met every other Mon- 
day night at the Shack. Tom Best’s 
father had wanted the old barn torn 
down, so Tom and the boys did the 
job for the lumber, plus space on the 
back lot to erect a clubhouse. Presto 
—the Shack! 

“Well, fellers,” said Phil, “what’s 
on the program, besides Pepper’s 
play-by-play account of his debut at 
the Ritz? No use to waste time with 
that. We’ve heard nothing else at 
school for the past three days.” 

“I have a report to make,” re- 
sponded Tom. “You know, not long 
ago I told you the Glamour Girls 
were going to prepare a list of ‘Pet 
Peeves’ for us. Well, here it is. Can 
you take it, fellows?” 

“Sure.” 

“And how!” 

“Rip ’em off.” 

Tom unfolded the sheet of paper 
he held in his hands and read: 


To Men—You Brutes! 
How Dare You: 


1. Try to steal our stuff and wear 
long bobs? Hair cuts come cheaper 
than fiddles. 

2. Wear ties twisted out of shape 
and raveled at the ends? You look 
like something the hangman didn’t 
finish. 

3. Carry all your real estate under 
your fingernails? That kind of big 
business ability leaves a dirty im- 
pression. 

4. Think that toothbrushes and 
toothpaste are just something you 
read about? 50,000 ads can’t be 
wrong. 

5. Wait until 7:55 to make an 
eight o’clock date and then expect us 
to think we’re first choice? We know 
some good jokes, too. 

6. Slouch all over our sofas and 


leave tracks from muddy shoes? If 
you want to look outdoorsy, wear a 
tweed suit. 

7. Barge in by the dozens, and 
convert homes into country clubs or 
football practice fields? Unless 
you’re willing to pay for repairs and 
explain to the family why the pil- 
lows should be on the chandelier! 

8. Tell us about the blond menace 
you had a date with last night? You 
still know where she lives, don’t 
you? 

9. Push and shove, back -slap, 
play paw-paw, and otherwise assert 
your brute strength? Tarzan stuff 
went out with Weissmuller. 

10. Call us babes, skirts, and 
toots? Maybe you'd like to be called 
bozos, dopes, and galoots. 

“Well, that’s all,” Tom concluded, 
“except these last few words: ‘This 
is a mild dose, boys. Shake well, be- 
fore swallowing, and, if not better in 
a week, a stronger dose will be pre- 
scribed.’ ” 

“I'd certainly like to give them a 
snappy comeback,” said Pete. 
“They’ve beaten us to the draw, but 
how about their making up in pub- 
lic, getting powder in soup and 
strands of hair in hamburgers? How 
about their claw-like fingernails 
dipped in blood? How about their 
two-timing us, saying they’ve got to 
study, and then showing up at the 
soda shop with some other guy?” 

Pete was going strong. “And how 
about that home, sweet home busi- 
ness? That’s pure baloney. They 
never stay at home. It’s always the 
movies, the drug store, or some place 
to spend our money. We seldom get 
a chance at their sofas and, when we 
do, we’ve the whole family, from 
brat Buddy to straight-laced Aunt 
Sophronia as chaperones.” 

“Yeah,” said Phil. “You're right, 
Pete. Exactly. What do they think 
we—” 

“Hear — hear!” cried Tom. “Our 

(Concluded on page 35) 
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SCHOLASTIC’S WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD NEWS 





World Condemns Nazi Terror; 


Britain-U. S. To Aid Refugees 





believe that such things 

could occur in a twen- 
tieth century civilization.” In 
these words President Roose- 
velt, last week, joined the 
world-wide condemnation of 
Nazi Germany’s latest out- 
bursts of savage persecution 
against Jews, Catholics and 
other dissenting groups. 
Meanwhile, the British and 
American governments stud- 
ied a plan to open thinly set- 
tled parts of Britain’s colonial 
empire to refugees from Nazi 
terrorism. The proposal, call- 
ing for U. S. financial aid, re- 
portedly was prepared by 
U. S. Ambassador Joseph P. 
Kennedy. As a further dem- 
onstration of American dis- 
approval, U. S. Ambassador 
Hugh R. Wilson was ordered 
home from Germany to report 
on conditions. All diplomatic rela- 
tions with Germany may be severed 
since the Nazis have recalled their 
Ambassador, Hans H. Dieckhoff, to 
explain the “strange attitude” of the 
American government toward the 
Nazi persecutions. 

For the past five years Jews have 
been squeezed out of German busi- 
hess and social life by increasingly 
harsh laws. An exé¢use for the latest 
and most brutal reign of terror was 
furnished when a young Polish Jew, 
brooding over the exile of his family, 
shot Ernst vom Rath, secretary in 
the German Embassy in Paris. Vom 
Rath died despite the efforts of doc- 
tors rushed to France by Adolf Hit- 
ler. The next day Nazis went on an 
anti- Semitic rampage throughout 
Germany. Thousands of Jews were 
arrested and thrown into concentra- 
tion camps. Nazi newspapers called 
the riots a “spontaneous demonstra- 
tion” against a “world Jewish plot” 
and police stood aside while wreck- 
fs smashed Jewish-owned shops. 
Hitler’s right-hand man, Field Mar- 

Goering, then issued laws ex- 
Cluding Jews from retail trade and 
other businesses, and “fined” German 
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Jews $400,000,000 as a “penalty for 
the dastardly murder in Paris.” 
Propaganda Minister Goebbels 
banned Jews from theatres and con- 
cert halls, and Nazis seized radios in 
Jewish homes. “Radio is a matter for 
German culture and is nothing for 
Jews,” they explained. In Berlin over 
8,000 Jews were evicted from their 
homes. A halt finally was called on 
the rioting, but officials excused it 
as a demonstration of the Nazis 
“healthy instincts.” The press 
warned that world-wide condemna- 
tion would merely increase the suf- 
ferings of German Jews. At the same 
time Italy increased the harshness of 
her anti-Semitic laws. German Cath- 
olics became involved when a Nazi 
official denounced the Church as an 
“ally of Jews,”’ and mobs stoned the 
palace of Cardinal Faulhaber of Mu- 
nich. Reporters said, however, that 
many Germans were horrified at 
Nazi excesses. 


British indignation at German 


events has halted Prime Minister 
Chamberlain’s attempts to reach an 
understanding with Hitler. Talks on 
Germany’s colonial claims may be 
suspended indefinitely. People who 





thought that the Munich settlement 
would pacify the Nazis have received 
a jolting shock. Even if the British 
plan to move refugees to colonies 
gets needed American financial aid, 
the German government already 
seems to be hampering the program. 
The Nazis are refusing to allow Jews 
to leave unless they surrender all 
their property, and are even de- 
manding a huge financial payment 
as the price—“ransom”—for letting 
them go. Already, Jews leaving Ger- 
many must pay a 25 per cent “flight 
tax” and this amount has been dou- 
bled on occasions. Some rabid Nazi 
officials want the Government to 
hold remaining Jews and force them 
to work in labor camps. 

Refugee aid was high-lighted fur- 
ther by word that the Nobel Peace 
Prize for 1938 had been given to the 
League of Nations’ Nansen Interna- 
tional Office for Refugees. The Office 
was named for the late Dr. Fridtjof 
Nansen. President Roosevelt gave 
his assurance that refukees from 
Germany here on “visitors’ permits” 
will not be forced to return. 


Turkish “Strong Man” Dies; 
Ismet Inonu New President 


Kemal Ataturk. “strong man” Dic- 
tator, and founder of modern Turkey, 
is dead. Observers now wonder if the 
newly elected President — General 
Ismet Inonu — can 
carry on the work 
of that nation’s dead 
leader. (Schol, 
Nov. 5, p. 14-8.) 
While he lived, this 
“roughneck of dic- 
tators” tolerated no 
. interference. Ata- 
». turk rebuilt Turkey 
* in less than 20 years, 
and left it a nation 
whose friendship is 
sought by many hostile powers. 

The election by the National Assem- 
bly of General Inonu was received 
with satisfaction. This former war hero 
and former Premier put into effect 
many of the sweeping reforms of Ata- 
turk, and people felt that he was best 
suited to carry on the dead Dictator’s 
work. Since his retirement from the 
Premiership last year, Inonu spent 
most of his spare time learning Eng- 
lish, which he now speaks fluently. 
This is quite an accomplishment for a 
man who is 58 years old, and should in- 
dicate that the President will tackle 
his new job with vigor 
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Pan-American Conference to 
Combat Fascist Penetration 


With a critical eye on world unrest, 
the United States is busy mending its 
“fences” in North and South Amer- 
ica. President Roosevelt 
has announced that 
Canada and the 20 Latin 
American Republics will 
be asked to help defend 
the new world from 
German Nazi and Ital- 
ian Fascist propaganda 
and trade penetration. 

The President’s de- 
fense policy, together 
with reported increases 
in army and navy ex- 
penditures, will be dis- 
cussed at the Pan- 
American Conference 
commencing December 
9, in Lima, Peru. Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull sailed for 
Lima on November 25 with the 
American delegation. U. S. newspa- 
pers hailed the appointment of Alf 
M. Landon, Republican presidential 
candidate in 1936, as a member of 
the Pan-American delegation. Edi- 
tors cited the Landon appointment 
as an example of democracy at its 
best, and said that leaders of all po- 
litical views can and should cooper- 
ate to win the cooperation of our 
Southern neighbors. Unexpected 
was the appointment of Miss Kath- 
ryn Lewis, daughter of John L. Lewis, 
CIO leader, to the Hull group. The 
other woman is Mrs. Elsie F. Musser, 
who was a delegate to the Inter- 
American Conference for the Main- 
tenance of Peace which met at 
Buenos Aires two years ago at the 
call of President Roosevelt (see 
Pan-American Issue Schol., Dec. 12, 
1936). 

N. Y. Times correspondent John 
W. White reports from Buenos Aires 
that all Latin American states are 
likely to support President Roose- 
velt’s belief that Fascist and Nazi 
activities are a threat to the new 
world. The sacrifice of Czechoslova- 
kia, wrote White, and the German 
demand for colonies has alarmed 
Latin America and it may seek pro- 
tection by advocating an American 
League of Nations at the Lima meet- 
ing. 


British Drop Partition Plan; 
Call Arab-Jewish Conference 


Britain’s efforts to solve the Pal- 
estine problem have ended up just 
where they started over a year ago. 
In July, 1937, a commission proposed 
to settle the long-standing Arab- 
Jewish strife by dividing the Holy 
Land into three sections — a Jewish 
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State, an Arab State, and a British- 
controlled “corridor,” which would 
protect Britain’s vital interests in the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean 
Sea. Ignoring Arab and Jewish op- 
position to the plan, Britain went 
ahead, and ran into an 
Arab revolt last summer 
that has caused the 
death of 2,400 people. 
A re-examination of 
the partition plan was 
then ordered and a com- 
mission headed by Sir 
John Woodhead visited 
the troubled land. In a 
recent report the Wood- 
head group concedes 
that the plan will fail, 
and recommends a joint 


Alf M. Landon is one of the 
delegates to the Pan-Ameri- 
ean conference. 





is expected to establish Arab ang 
Jewish zones under British control, 
Any solution will be studied anx. 
iously by American Jewish and 
Christian leaders who hope that this 
refuge for Jews will not be closed at 
a time when Nazi persecution is 
growing. 


Reynaud’s Drastic Program 
Threatens Crisis in France 


Once more the French govern- 
ment faces a crisis as it struggles to 
solve that nation’s financial and busi- 
ness problems, while keeping an 
anxious eye on foreign affairs, 
(Schol., Nov. 19, p. 14-S.) 

Acting under powers granted by 
Parliament, Premier Daladier’s gov. 
ernment last week issued 32 laws as 
part of a three-year recovery pro- 
gram. They were the work of Fi- 

nance Minister Paul 














Reynaud, who recently 
succeeded Paul Mar. 
chandeau. Reynaud’s 
drastic efforts to “re- 
store confidence” have 
met with bitter hostility 
from the Socialists and 
Communists because 
they wreck many labor 
and reform laws that 
these parties passed 
while the late Popular 
Front held power. In 
particular, they oppose 
the abandonment of the 
40 hour week; increased 
taxes on gasoline, tobac- 
co, sugar and wine; and 
the abandonment of 
public works programs. 

To get some ready 
cash, Reynaud has re- 
valued the stock of gold 
on which the value of 
French money is based. 
This revaluation will 








Herblock Cartoon 
Gee! I Must Be Getting Glamor or Something! 


conference of Jewish-Arab leaders 
in London early in 1939. It will seek 
a way out of a tangled problem cre- 
ated by conflicting British promises. 
Britain obtained World War aid from 
Arabs by promising a free Arabia, 
and gained Jewish favor by promis- 
ing a “Hebrew national home” in 
Palestine. The commission hopes, 
however, that both sides will decide 
that peaceful cooperation is the only 
solution. Palestine Jews have re- 
stored many waste areas and raised 
living standards for themselves as 
well as the Arabs. But fanatical Arab 
independence leaders demand a halt 
to Jewish immigration and a con- 
trolling voice in the government. 

If no agreement is reached, Britain 





give the Government a 
so-called profit which 
can be used to re-pay 
loans advanced by the Bank of 
France. All these measures, plus 
strict economy in government de- 
partments, will be used in a desper- 


ate effort to meet the increased bur-* 


den of armaments. 

The government’s critics say, how- 
ever, that these laws will not solve 
France’s money worries. Socialists 
insist that they call for labor sacfi- 
fices, but leave wealthy industrialists 
free of burdens. Sacrifices are need- 


ed, they feel, to restore French pros- . 


perity and power, but these sacrifices 
must be borne by all classes, both 
rich and poor, or national unrest 
will increase and France’s chances of 
taking a firm stand in foreign affairs 
will be hampered. 
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Secretary Hull Signs Trade 
Pact With Britain, Canada 





An event of historic importance 
took place last week in the East 
Room of the White House when re- 
ciprocal trade agreements were 
signed with Britain and Canada, 
America’s leading customers. While 
President Roosevelt looked on, Prime 
Minister William Lyon Mackenzie 
King signed for Canada, Sir Ronald 
Lindsay, British Ambassador, signed 
for Britain, and Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull signed for the United 
States. 

Britain, America, and Canada 
now stand together in a “give and 
take” policy of freer trade as op- 
posed to the rival German and Ital- 
ian “self-sufficiency” policies of re- 
stricting foreign commerce. (Schol., 
Nov. 19, p. 16-S.) Coming at a time 
when Britain and America are work- 
ing on a plan for the resettlement of 
refugees from Germany, the trade 
pacts assume even greater signifi- 
cance. In a world upset by strife in 
China and Spain, and German ex- 
pansion plans, Britain and the United 
States are expected to cooperate 
more closely in the next few years. 
American annoyance at Britain’s 
“surrender” to Hitler at Munich also 
has been softened by these latest 
moves of cooperation. 

Under the “most favored nation” 
clause of the reciprocal trade pacts 
all other nations get equal treatment 
along with Britain and Canada if 
they treat American products fairly. 
Placed on America’s trade “black- 
list” because of her policies, Ger- 
many is the lone nation that gets no 
benefit from the new treaties. In ad- 
dition the withdrawal of Ambassa- 
dor Wilson, and the American com- 
mercial agent in Germany, Douglas 
Miller, plainly shows that the United 
States is in no mood to talk business 
with the Nazis. 

America and Britain likewise ex- 
changed notes guaranteeing access to 
each other’s raw materials, a ques- 
tion of importance if either nation 
went to war. America needs British 
Tubber, while Britain buys many 
hecessary products here. 

Opposition from industrialists and 

in Britain, Canada and 
America prevented the lowering of 
some tariff rates in the new pacts, 
but they should prove of great bene- 
fit to a majority of the people in all 
nations concerned. American farm- 
ets, who are harassed by low prices 
and surplus products, should find 
increased British markets a help. 
And since 10 to 50 per cent of our in- 
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dustrial products must be shipped 
abroad, city workers should be aided 
by increased Canadian and British 
markets. The ordinary consumer 
will also be helped because these 
pacts will tend to cut prices and low- 
er the high cost of living. When 
American industries are protected 
from foreign competition, they often 
keep domestic prices excessively 
high. They may argue that American 
prices must be higher since our 
workmen are paid more than foreign 
workers, but Government tariff ex- 
perts declare that this excuse is often 
used to cover excessive prices, pro- 
tected by high tariffs. 

Secretary Hull considers the Brit- 
ish pact the greatest victory since 
his reciprocal trade policy was 
launched in 1934. It is the nineteenth 
pact. The Canadian agreement re- 
places an earlier one signed in 1936. 
Hull’s faith in world trade is ex- 





pressed in these warning words: 
“Trade is the lifeblood of nations . . . 
and if goods cannot cross frontiers, 
armies will.” 


Japan Tells United States 
“Open Door” Is Out of Date 


Japan has politely but firmly 
slammed the “open door” of China in 
America’s face. Rejecting the United 
States’ recent protest against “un- 
warranted interference” with Amer- 
ican trade and rights in China, the 
Japanese government contends that 
previous agreements “are out of 
date” and do not apply. This means 
that the 1922 Nine Power Treaty, by 
which Japan, the United States and 
seven other nations pledged to re- 
spect China’s territory has been 
junked by Japan’s conquering ar- 
mies, (Schol., Nov. 19, p. 14-S.) 

Continuing her policy of “divide 
and rule” Japan has concluded an 
agreement whereby General Wu Pei- 
Fu, old-time Chinese warlord, will 
head a new Central Government of 
China, with headquarters at Peiping, 
former capital of the old Chinese 
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Empire. Wu Pei-Fu once was consid- 
ered China’s strongest warlord with 
an army of 400,000 men, but in 1926 
he suffered a crushing defeat at the 


. hands of General Chiang Kai-shek, 


present Chinese leader, and has been 
in retirement for several years. Ja- 
pan has tried for months to obtain 
the services of General Wu, and a 
payment of $1,000,000 was reported- 
ly made to him for “expenses” of 
setting up a new government in the 
conquered sections of China. 

While Britain, France and the 
United States protested in vain, the 
Japanese announced the formation 
of the Central China Development 
Company, similar to the North China 
Company formed after her armies 
conquered that territory. Although 
American interests in China are 
hardly large enough to cause great 
worry, Britain rightly fears that her 
many valuable business interests 
will be smashed by the Japanese. 


General Motors Offers Men 
Plan for Steadier Income 


Plans to protect employees from 
loss of income during times when 
poor business conditions force lay- 
offs have been announced by Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation. 

Explaining the plan, Chairman Al- 
fred P. Sloan said that employees 
of five years or more service will be 
guaranteed at least 60 per cent of 
their regular weekly earnings 
throughout the year. For employees 
of two to five years service a lay-off 
benefit plan will give them at least 
40 per cent of their regular weekly 
earnings. Effective throughout 1939, 
the plans will cover at least 150,000 
workers out of more than 200,000 on 
the corporation’s payrolls. 

These plans do not call for the 
withholding of an employee’s pay to 
make up for advances during a slack 
period. Re-payments would be made 
in this manner. For example: An 
employ earns $1 an hour, or $40 
weekly. In case of a shut-down he 
would continue to get 60 per cent of 
his pay or $24 weekly. When work 
is resumed he will receive half the 
difference between $24 (the amount 
paid him during the lay-off) and 
$40 (his regular weekly wage), until 
the company has been repaid by his 
refund of $8 a week. A similar plan 
covers those between two and five 
years service. 

The corporation emphasizes that 
the lay-off pay can be re-paid only in 
work and no interest will be charged 
workers on the money advanced to 
them. Auto union officials remained 
silent on the merits of the plan. 
Homer Martin, president of the CIO’s 
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United Automobile Workers said he 
would approve anything that helped 
give workers a steady income, but 
doubted that the General Motors 
wage proposal would meet this situ- 
ation successfully. 


Cummings to Leave Cabinet; 
Other Changes Are Rumored 


The resignation of Attorney Gen- 
eral Homer S. Cummings has given 
rise to many reports of other changes 
in the President’s Cabinet. 

When the Attorney General retires 
to his private law practice, Solicitor 





JACKSON 


CUMMINGS 


General Robert Jackson is expected 
to take his place. Attorney General 
Cummings was noted as the author 
of President Roosevelt’s ill-fated 
Supreme Court Reorganization Bill, 
but he also obtained the passage of 
important laws speeding up the work 
of Federal courts. 

According to rumors, the New 
Deal will seek to head off attacks on 
the WPA relief spending program by 
removing WPA Director Harry Hop- 
kins, the target of many critics. A 
businessman-administrator may be 
called upon to fill this post. Hopkins 
will be shifted to the Department of 
Commerce, to replace Secretary Dan- 
iel C. Roper, who has been accused of 
inefficiency both by New Dealers and 
businessmen. Attempts will then be 
made to sell WPA to businessmen as 
a necessary aid to the unemployed 
and an activity that will add to the 
wealth of the nation through neces- 
sary work-relief projects. 

Recovering from a serious illness, 
James Roosevelt, the President’s son 
and secretary in charge of co-ordi- 
nating New Deal work, will retire 
for several months to rest up. The 
important vacancy in the Supreme 
Court may be filled by the appoint- 
ment of staunch New Dealer Frank 
Murphy, recently beaten for re-elec- 
tion as Governor of Michigan. At- 
tacked for his refusal to smash sit- 
down strikes, Murphy might face a 
hard fight when the Senate votes 
on his appointment. Another out- 
standing candidate is Professor Felix 
Frankfurter of Harvard Law School, 
long a close advisor of the President. 





CIO Adopts Constitution; 
Lewis Elected President 


Meeting in Pittsburgh where, 57 
years ago, Samuel Gompers founded 
the American Federation of Labor, 
delegates of 38 CIO unions, last week, 
established a permanent, rival or- 
ganization. The five-day meeting was 
the outgrowth of three years of con- 
flict which began with the formation 
of the Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization by eight A.F.L. union 
chiefs in November, 1935. (Schol., 
Oct. 22, p. 15-S; contains explanation 
of industrial-craft union fight be- 
tween the CIO and A.F.L.) 

Renamed the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, the CIO adopted 
a Constitution vesting broad author- 
ity in its executive board, and unani- 


| mously elected John L. Lewis first 


President. Lewis’ close advisors, 
Philip Murray and Sidney Hillman 
were elected vice presidents, and 
youthful James Carey became the 
CIO’s first secretary. 

Replying to business critics, who 
say the CIO cannot be trusted to obey 
contracts the CIO adopted strong 
rules to prevent “runaway strikes” 
—started without the authority of 
union officers. Sharp levies of 50 cents 
per member were adopted to raise 
needed funds for an increased indus- 
trial union drive. A left wing revolt, 
started by West Coast Longshoreman 
Leader Harry Bridges, was smashed 
by Lewis and all “radical’’ spokesmen 
were elbowed out of proceedings. 

President Lewis promised “serious 
consideration” of President Roose- 
velt’s plea for A.F.L.-CIO peace, but 
warned that the CIO would not sac- 
rifice its industrial unions to heal the 
split in labor’s ranks. David Dubin- 
sky’s powerful International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union refused to 
join the CIO, but Lewis minimized 
the effect of this withdrawal. Dubin- 
sky believes that the formation of a 
rival CIO group will weaken labor, 
and will keep his organization inde- 
pendent of both factions at present. 

Claiming over 4,000,000 members, 
the CIO reportedly tops the A.F.L.’s 
membership. The “prize” in their 
coming struggle for supremacy is the 
huge group of 22,000,000 unorganized 
workers in American industry. 

Since its formation the CIO has 
made progress in the steel industry, 
and has signed contracts with Gen- 
eral Motors and Chrysler. Thus far, 
efforts to unionize the plants of the 
Ford Motor Company have met stern 
opposition. The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board has cited this company 
for violating the Wagner Act, and the 
CIO threatens a boycott if Ford’s 
anti-union policies are not halted. 
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Rollo’s Wild Oat 


By Clare Kummer 


This is one of a series of plays 


for the High School Theatre selected 


and edited by Margaret Mayorga, with the cooperation of Samuel French, Inc. 
Copyright, 1922, by Samuel French, Inc. 


Editor’s Note: The Shakespearean 
dramas that have been both success- 
fully and successively produced on 
Broadway during the last few years 
have ranged all the way from Orson 
Welles’ brief anti-Fascist Caesar to 
Richard Evans’ unabridged five-hour 
Hamlet. Amateurs, professionals, 
even sixth-grade tyros in progres- 
sive schools, are discovering that 
William Shakespeare is America’s 
most popular dramatist. 


Clare Kummer knew this long ago, 
and when she wrote Rollo’s Wild Oat 
as a starring medium for Roland 
Young, she dramatized everyone’s 
desire to act, if only for a little while, 
a Shakespearean part. 


Amateurs everywhere have found 
the play great fun to produce, and it 
is very popular with audiences. 


CHARACTERS 


HewstTon, Rollo’s man 

RotLo WEBSTER, a youth with aspira- 
tions 

Mr. STEIN, a theatrical manager 

Gotpre MacDvurr, an actress 

Mrs. PARK-GALES, an actress 

Aunt Lang, Rollo’s great-aunt 

Horatio WEBSTER, Rollo’s grandfather 

BELLA, housemaid at the Webster’s 
(Mrs. Gales and Bella can double in 

the play.) 


Act 1 
Rollo Webster has left his grand- 
father Webster's house and _ his 


grandfather’s intention to interest him 
in air brakes, and has rented a duplex 
studio apartment in Central Park West, 
New York, for himself and his butler, 
Hewston. There he lays plans to sow 
his “wild oat,” a production of Hamlet 
with himself as the star. Fortunately 
for Rollo, he has just acquired a sum 
of money which makes it possible for 
him to finance a theatrical venture, 
and so he seeks a cast. Mr. Stein, a 
theatrical manager who is willing to 
produce almost anything so long as his 
own money is not involved, has a pro- 
tegee, Goldie MacDuff, “a little girl,” 
Stein says, with “a let of talent. Dances 
and might make a hit in a girl show.” 
Rollo decides he has a lot of new ideas 
about producing Hamlet and that he 
would like to see Goldie. 


Stein: Goldie, this is Mr. Webster. 
Gotpie: I’m very glad to meet you. 


Stern: Mr. Webster is going to play 
Shakespeare. 


Gotpie: Shakespeare? Oh— 
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Routio: Does that mean horror, or 
admiration, or what? 

GoLpIE: Why, it doesn’t mean any- 
thing—only that let’s me out. 

Roo: In the play I’m going to do 
there is a very sweet, simple young 
girl, unhappy, you know—the way they 
usually are. 

Go.pre: Which play is it? 

RotLo: Why—er—Hamlet! 

Gotpre: Oh, Hamlet! 

Rotio: Yes, Hamlet—nothing to be 
afraid of, you know. It was just his 
name—just the way Rollo is mine. 

Go.tpre: Of course, only— 

Roitto: Only what? 

GoLpIE: Rollo seems so different—so 
much nicer. 

Rotio: Awful name. I wouldn’t have 
had it only my mother was so fond of 
reading—tell me, do you sing? 

Gotpre: Hardly at all. 

Rotto: Well, that’s quite enough. 
Ophelia goes mad, you know, and sings. 

GotprE: Well, I might do that. 

Stemy: Mr. Webster, excuse me. 
Have I made a mistake? Is this the old 
Hamlet, or have you maybe made some 
changes in it? Have you made it into 
a musical show? 

Rotto: No, I haven’t. Shakespeare 
put songs in it for Ophelia. Not exactly 
songs, but fragments. 

STEIN (Interested): Fragments! 

Rotto: I would like to hear you sing, 
but I can’t play for you. 

Gotpre: Oh, I can play for myself. 
But I don’t really think there’s any use 
in it, do you? 

Rotto: Yes. I don’t know of any- 
thing more important in the world! 
(Rollo goes to piano. Plays a few 
chords.) Sing something sad—some- 
thing about flowers—memories and 
albums and old forget-me-nots and all 
that sort of thing. 

Gotpre (Sitting at piano): Would 
one about roses do? 

Roto: Yes, of course it would—is it 
sad? 

Go.pre: Well—it’s quite sad. 

Roto: Good. Go ahead. 

Go.pre: (sings) 

“Blushing June roses, breathing of 

Heaven, 
Dew on their petals like tears, ere I 


go, 
Blushing June roses to you I've 
given. 
They tell my story—I love you so.” 
Roto: Perfectly beautiful. 
Gotpre: Oh, no, it was dreadful! 
Roto: It wasn’t—isn’t there more 
of it? 
Go.pre: Oh, yes, that was just the 
refrain—but it’s enough, I should think. 
Rotto: But it isn’t—do just begin it. 
Gotpre: I can’t—I can’t sing—my 
voice is all gone. I’ve been crying. 


Note: In English Edition, pages 13-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 


Roto: Crying? Oh, dear! Well never 
mind, you've really sung quite enough 
—your voice is pathetic. 

Go.pre: I should think so. 

Ro.io: Just as it should be. I know 
you can do it. You shall play Ophelia. 

Go.pie (Shocked): Oh, Mr. Webster, 
you don’t really mean that? 

Ro..o: I certainly do mean it. 

Go.pte: Oh, bui that would be dread- 
ful—why, I couldn’t any more play 
Ophelia! 

Ro.tito: Why not? 

Go.pre: Because it’s a great part and 
some one great should play it. 

Roto: Not at all. Ophelia wasn’t a 
great tragedienne forty-five years old. 
She was just a simple little girl like 
you—she fell in love with me. That’s 
all you’ve got to do. I mean, you can 
play Ophelia because you’re young and 
pretty. Is your hair long? 

Go.tpre (Rising): Oh, no, I couldn’t, 
Mr. Webster. Yes, it is long. 

Ro.io (Turning to Stein): Well, Mr. 
Stein, Miss MacDuff is just what I want. 

Stern: What? 

Ro..o: For Ophelia. Now about the 





A Scholastic staff artist’s conception of 
Roland Young as Rollo Webster alias 
Hamlet. Young starred in this play on 
Broadway back in 1922, but he is better 
known to high school students from the 
sereen’s Man Who Could Work Miracles. 


rest of the cast, if you want to go on 
with it— 

Stem: Well, I'm getting quite in- 
terested in your project, Mr. Webster. 

Roiito: Good! Then why not go 
ahead until something stops us? I don’t 
care who you engage for the rest of 
the cast as long as they’re regular 
Shakespearean actors—but they must 
have had experience. 

Stein: Well, if Shakespearean actors 
don’t have experiences I don't know 
who does. 
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Ro.tio: Suppose you bring an as- 
sortment round here tomorrow night. 


Act 2 

A professional group of tried-and- 
true Shakespearean actors is engaged, 
and it even turns out that Goldie is 
descended from the famous Mary 
Howe who also played Shakespearean 
roles. After three weeks of rehearsing, 
enough for players who know all the 
parts before they begin, the opening 
night arrives with its usual attendant 
excitement. 

Stern: Don’t you feel good, Rollo? 

Roto: I feel all right. 

Stern: You know, I’m as nervous as 
the dickens! Some fellows I know have 
been talking to me out there; because 
I am producing Shakespeare they got 
a respect for me they never had be- 
fore. (Evxits.) 

(Mrs. Park-Gales at the door.) 

Mrs. ParK-GALeEs: I must speak to 
Mr. Webster. It’s most important—it’s 
about Miss MacDuff. 

Roto: Is anything the matter with 
her? 

Mrs. ParK-Gates: I should think 
so—(She enters, made up as Queen.) 
It’s her hair! Mr. Webster, you must 
speak to her about it. (Mrs. Park-Gales 
carries in her hand a flaxen wig with 
a few lilies tangled in it.) 

Rotto (Horrified at sight of it): 
What’s that? 

Mrs. ParK-GALes: This is a very 
beautiful wig that I wore for years, 
Mr. Webster. I have offered it to Miss 
MacDuff, but she has refused it. None 
too graciously, either. If you know 
anything about hair, you can see— 

Rotxo: I don’t. Please take it away 
—it smells of moth balls! 

Mrs. ParK-GALES: Oh, that comes 
right out. 

Rotio: Don’t let it come out here— 
please! 

Mrs. ParK-GALES: But Miss Mac- 
Duff has no hair but her own to wear, 
Mr. Webster. 

Ro.tiLo: Miss MacDuff is wearing the 
hair I want her to wear, Mrs. Gales. 

Mrs. ParkK-GALEsS: But she looks 
like a soubrette. Will you at least see 
it before you let her go on with it. 

Rotio: Ask her to come in here. 

Mrs. ParK-GALEs: I will—and I'll 
leave this, in case you change your 
mind. (Waving the wig.) 

Ro.tto: Don’t leave it in here, if you 
value it, Mrs. Gales. 

Mrs. ParK-GALEs: I'll take it. At 
least I’ve done my part—in memory 
of the Ophelias of better days. (Omi- 
nously) Success, Mr. Webster! (Exits 
with wig.) 

(A rap on the door. Goldie enters. 
She wears her Ophelia costume, her 
hair in braids.) 

Gotpie: I heard what she said, Mr. 
Webster, from my dressing-room. I 
can’t wear my hair any differently, 
and if you want to get some one else 
to play the part, you can do so. I will 
gladly resign— 

Rotto (Looking at her with un- 
affected admiration): Goldie! How 
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Clare Beecher Kummer, author of at 
least eight successful Broadway plays 
and many one-acters, is a grand niece 
of Henry Ward Beecher and Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. She was known chiefly 
as a writer of songs until her first play 
Good Gracious, Annabelle! appeared in 
1916, after which she turned her talents 





CLARE KUMMER 


to the stage, and produced such notable 
successes as A Successful Calamity. Pom. 
eroy’s Past, The Rescuing Angel. Re 
Calm, Camilla! The Mountain Man, Her 
Master’s Voice, Spring Thaw, and of 
course, Rollo’s Wild Oat. Her work is 
notable for its handling of dialogue and 
for its general good humor. 











exquisite — how heavenly you look! 

GotpreE (Surprised, but finishing 
what she had come to say): I have 
said I didn’t want to play it,-and I 
don’t. 

Roto (Looking at her hair): Goldie 
—can it be possible that it is really 
yours— 

Go.tpre: Of course. 

Roto (Delicately pointing from tip 
to top of braids): All the way from 
here to here. May I take one in my 
hand? How cool and lovely they are! 

GotpreE: Do you really like my hair? 

Roto: Good heavens, my dear—I—I 
never felt like this about anyone’s hair 
in all my life before. (Takes braid and 
kisses it. Then kisses her. Goldie sub- 
mits without a struggle.) Forgive me, 
I shouldn’t have done that. Will you 
forgive me? 

Go.tplie: Why, of course, Rollo—it’s 
quite all right. I expected you to. 

Roiito: You did? 

GotprE: Yes, they all have. Mr. Stein 
and—everybody. 

Rotto (Bitterly): Just the way I 
did, I suppose. I hadn’t any idea that 
I was going to do it or I’d have led up 
to it in some way. You must have no- 
ticed, Goldie—you must have realized 
in these past three weeks— 

Go.pre: Are you leading up to it? 
Are you going to do it again? 

Roto: No, I’m not. 

GotprE: I know that it doesn’t mean 
anything. I’m not the one that you— 
It wasn’t a serious kiss. 

Ro.io: Wasn’t it? But it was! That 
is, it would have been, but you see— 
so much depends on tonight—I hard- 
ly know yet who I am. I may find that 
I’m just plain Rollo Webster, and I 
may find that ['m— 

Go.pie: Hamlet! 

Rotio: Yes. 

(Enter Hewston. Hastily takes Ham- 
let cloak from behind wardrobe cur- 
tain.) 

HewstTon: Bette. be getting out, sir. 

Roto: I should say so! (Exit Rollo.) 

HeEwstTon: Don’t go, Miss, just for a 
moment. Something has happened. 

Gotpre: What is it, Hewston? 

HewstTon: Just after Mr. Rollo went 
on the stage a message came for him. 
It was delivered to me—it’s er—it’s 
about his grandfather. His grandfather 
is sick and—Welli, here’s the message. 

Go.pie (Reads): “Come at once, if 
you ever wish to see your grandfather 
alive again.” But Mr. Rollo must be 
told, Hewston. He must be told imme- 
diately. 

HewstTon: I don’t see that, Miss. 
Shakespeare is a solemn occasion— 


almost as solemn, we might say, as 
death. It deserves the same respect. I 
shall not tell him—at least while he’s 
on the stage. 

(Stein enters.) 

Goxtpie: Mr. Stein, Mr. Webster's 
grandfather is ill and has sent for him. 
You must stop the performance at 
once. 

STEIN: You, an actress, to say such 
a thing! 

Gotpie: His grandfather means far 
more to him than Hamlet. He would 
want you to tell him. 

STEIN: He can’t prevent his grand- 
father dying, Goldie, even if we told 
him. 

Go.tpie: He'll never forgive you— 
he’ll never forgive himself. Think 
what it will mean to him—that while 
he was out there playing a part, a real 
person, his own grandfather, was call- 
ing for him! Haven’t you any feeling? 
Haven’t you any heart? 

Stern: Sure I got a heart—but you 
you got to control your heart, Goldie, 
in this business. I never was a dying 
grandfather—but if I was one, I don’t 
think I would want to break up a 
show—on opening night. 

Go.tpiE: Oh, it’s wicked! You must 
tell him—you must! If you don’t, I 
shall! (Ezits.) 


Act 3 


Although it stops the show, Goldie 
gives Rollo the message. A few hours 
later, Rollo and Goldie, arrive in a 
taxi at the home of the supposedly dy- 
ing grandfather and Rollo dashes in to 
throw himself at the old mav’s feet. 

Roo (Glancing up at Aunt Lane): 
Isn’t there any hope for him? 

Aunt Lane: Hope? Why, Rollo! 

Horatio (Weakly): Yes—now that 
you’ve come, my boy—now that you've 
come. 

Rotio: I thought you were dying, 
Grandfather. 

Horatio: I am, my boy. 

Aunt Lane: Dying, Why, your 
grandfather has no more idea of dying 
than I have! 

Horatio (Explosively): How do you 
know what ideas I may have? 

Rotto: You sent for me, and the 
message was so frightful! 

Aunt Lane: Horatio! Is it possible 
that you sent for this poor child out of 
spite? 

Horatio: No, | did not, Lane. You 
know nothing of my condition. 

Aunt Lanz: J know that no one could 
eat such a dinner as you did and be ill. 

Rotto (surprised): You—you really 
ate your dinner, Grandfather? 
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Horatio: Hardly a mouthful, Rollo. 
Your Aunt Lane sat behind the center- 
piece, the large fernery—she couldn’t 
possibly have seen what I ate. 

RoLto (Quiet, but suspicious): And 
the doctor? Why isn’t the doctor here? 

Aunt LANE: We haven’t had the 
doctor, Rollo. 

Rotto: I begin to see it all. Do you 
realize what I’ve done? That I’ve left 
my play—my theatre full of people, 
my manager, my actors—left them all 
with no excuse for it in the world that 
I can ever offer! And myself, most of 
all, I’ve left myself there in the theatre. 





No one would tell me—they thought 
the play was more important—all but 
the girl who was going to play Ophelia. 
She ran out on the stage—I was just 
beginning my long speech—I never 
knew how much I cared for you, 
Grandfather. I left the scene and all 
the people as if they hadn’t been there 
—but now, I believe you have ruined 
my life! 

Horatio: No, my dear boy, I have 
not—you must take my word for it— 
I have not. 

Ro.LLo: My career as an actor is over. 
I may be wrong about it—but I believe 


Hamlet: But I have that within which passeth show; these but the trappings and the 
suits of woe. Ophelia: Come at once, if you wish to see your grandfather alive. 


Horatio: Well spoken, my boy, but 
that will do. What are you doing in 
those clothes? 

Rotto: These are my working 
clothes, Grandfather. 

Horatio: What. You are wearing 
the costume of Hamlet—the Great 
Dane of Elsinore! 

Rotito: Don’t disturb yourself about 
it, sir—it’s past and—it won’t occur 
again. 

Horatio: I should have known— 
yes, I should have suspected—Hamlet! 

Rotto: Grandfather, did you—did 
you send that message—just to get me 
here? 

Horatio: Of course not, my boy—I 
sent it because I knew—I knew it 
would kill me if you went on with all 
that foolishness. If I had known you 
were playing Hamlet, I promise you, 
on my word of honor, I would be stone 
dead as I sit here. 

Rotio: Do you realize what you have 
done, Grandfather? But no, I can’t be- 
_ it. You must be very, very, very 


Horatio: Certainly, I am. Many a 
Man at my age and in my condition 
would have his family gathered about 
his bedside —reading prayers — for 
those at sea—or something of the sort. 
Rotto: And you can joke about it! 
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it is over. 

Horatio: No, I think you are right 
about that. But do not regret it too 
much, Rollo. Why, my boy, I—I wanted 
to do it when I was your age—all 
people who have any talent want to 
do it. 

Betta (Enters): The young lady 
wants to know if she’s to wait, or go 
home with the cabman? 

Horatio: Young lady! What young 
lady? 

Roto: It’s Miss MacDuff, Grand- 
father, the girl who was to play 
Ophelia. 

Horatio: Tell her to come in here— 
I wish to see her. 








NOTICE 


The foregoing excerpts from Rollo’s 
Wild Oat are reprinted here by special 
permission of Clare Kummer and Sam- 
uel French, Inc. Professionals and ama- 
teurs are hereby warned that Rollo’s Wild 
Oat is copyrighted and subject to a roy- 
alty, and that no performance, represen- 
tation, production, recitation, public 
reading or radio broadcasting may be 
given except by special arrangement with 
Samuel French, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York City, or 811 West 7th Street, 
Les Angeles, Cal., or 480 University 


Avenue, Toronto, Canada. 





Be.ua: The cabman says it’s thirty- 
five dollars and he wants to know if 
he’s to wait. 

Horatio: Wait? I should say so! Wait 
forever! 

(Exit Bella.) 

Ro.io: He drove all the way from 
the city, Grandfather. When I told him 
it was a matter of life and death, he 
said it would be thirty-five dollars. 

Horatio: You told him? A nice way 
to make a bargain! It’s a wonder he 
hadn’t said a hundred and thirty-five! 

Ro..o: That’s what I thought. 

(As Goldie hesitates in the doorway, 
Rollo crosses to her.) 

Go.priE: You sent for me, Rollo? 

Horatio: So. . it’s Ophelia. Rollo, 
leave me alone with her. 

Roit.to: Grandfather, not a word to 
Miss MacDuff that will hurt her feel- 
ings or I will leave this house forever. 

Horatio: Leave this room now— 
that’s all I ask of you. 

Rotito (Goes to Goldie): He wants 
to speak to you alone. Don’t mind any- 
thing he says. I wouldn’t leave you, but 
when he gets angry he sometimes has 
a sort of fit. 

GotpreE: What shall I do for him 
when he has it? 

Ro.tio: Oh, he won’t have it if I go. 

Horatio: Sit down. Are you going 
to marry my grandson? 

Go.tpre (Shocked): Oh, no, no, Mr. 
Webster! I have no idea of such a thing! 

Horatio: Oh! And are you in the 
habit of running about the country at 
night with young men you don’t in- 
tend to marry? 

GotpreE: No, really. I never did such 
a thing before. But it was so terrible to 
be left in the theatre, and we were so 
worried about you—and the idea of 
playing Ophelia was so dreadful— 

Horatio: Why? You've played 
Ophelia before, haven’t you? 

Gotpre: No, Mr. Webster, never. 

Horatio: Oh! What have you 
played? 

Gotpre: Why, nothing very much, 
Mr. Webster. Ive been mostly —in 
musical shows. 

Horatio: Oh, you sing. 

Go.pie: No, I don’t. 

Horatio: Don’t you have to sing to 
be in musical shows? 

Go.tpre: No. You—you don’t. 

Horatio: Oh—well, what are the 
qualifications necessary? 

Go.tpre: Why, different things, Mr. 
Webster. 

Horatio: What in your case? 

Gotpre: Why, I think it was my 
ankles—mostly. 

Horatio: Oh! And your qualifica- 
tions for playing Ophelia were the 
same, I suppose? 

Go.tpre: Yes, Mr. Webster—I mean, 
I hadn't any. I was the one all along to 
—to beg your grandson not to play 
Hamlet. Not to be an actor at all—to— 
take an interest in airbrakes. 

Horatio: Airbrakes? What do you 
know about airbrakes? 

Go.pre: Nothing—nothing at all— 
except that they need to be improved. 

Horatio: Who says they do? 

Go.pre: He told me. 

(Concluded on page 24-E) 
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ECAUSE some misunderstand- 
ing seems to exist, I am call- 
ing attention here to two facts 

which concern all Round Table con- 
tributors. No criticism will be given 
unless a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope is enclosed with the request 
for comment. All material submitted 
to the Round Table, whether printed 
or not, wil! be considered also for the 
Scholastic Literary Awards. 

Today’s contributors have looked 
with interested eyes at the life 
around them. They have not found 
their themes, as did the writers of 
the two preceding weeks, in intro- 
spection nor in observation of oth- 
ers. If you can see the everyday 
world with surprise, if vou can watch 
it with imagination and humor, and 
present your ideas in an original 
and picturesque way, you are on the 
road to good writing. 


A student who saw the disasters of the 
New England hurricane can still write 
about it as wittily as this. 

Wind Symphony. Opus °38 
A hurricane was outward bound, 

But made a slight mistake, 

And, Corrigan fashion, came up north 

With havoc in its wake. 

The trees were falling one by one, 

And down along the shore 
The beaches and the cottages— 

Well, they really are no more. 

With telephone poles upon our homes, 

We were a sight to see, 

As we paid funeral homage 

To many a grand old tree. 

Without our heat and light and phone, 

We tried the ancient ways; 

But for nothing in this world 

Would I go back to those old days. 
For although Lincoln studied hard 

Each day by candle light, 

I know that should I try that feat, 

I'd not get one thing right. 

So now that it’s all over, 

Let’s give some good long cheers, 
And hope it won’t show up again 

For another thousand years. 

Lee Fay Levin, 13 
New Haven (Conn.) H. S. 
Miss R. L. Buddington, Teacher 


The two following poems are written by 
a student with an easy command of rhyme 
and rhythm and an alert interest in the life 
around him. 


Spare Time 
Fifteen minutes now on my hands rest; 
Mine is to make of these minutes the 
best. 
Would I could file them and lay them 
away 
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To use when I’m crowded for tempus 


some day; 

Or that, long ago, I had drawn in ad- 
vance 

That quarter of hour — to use at a 
dance, 

Or other such pleasure. How fine it 
would be 

If when in the morning, about half- 
past three, 

My mean old alarm goes to yelling and 
drumming, 


I'd say: “Wrong, Old Timer, I had this 
time coming!” 


The Vicious Circle 
As I pass by a pool on my way to the 
school, 
I notice a pop-eyed bullfrog, 
That to me confides that his fat, green 
insides 
Are bursting with bugs of the bog. 
Directly I pass by a snake in the grass, 
Who has lately emerged from a log. 
Says the confident snake: “When from 
sleep I awake, 
I desire a meal of fat frog.” 


When I hopefully started, all brave 
and true-hearted, 
I hoped to be able to show 
How the trend of the thing is a canni- 
bal ring, 
But now, I’m doggoned if I know 
That I ever have heard of a species of 
bird— 
I’m afraid that I don’t know the 
make— 
Of the base-living beast that would 
take for his feast 
That contemptible reptile — the 
snake. 
Bill Knight, 17 
Parma (Idaho) High School 
Mrs. Haworth, Teacher 


“Immemerial Years” tells of an interest- 
ing experience, but its clear description 
and imaginative feeling give it its real 

e. 


Immemorial Years 


Our car stopped with a lurch and we 
climbed out wearily, for it was another 
of those hot, humid days, typical of a 
Hangchow summer. Before us we saw 
the unimpréssive plastered gray walls 
and gate, and above, the sloping peaks 
of tiled gray roofs of Hangchow’s fa- 
mous “Fish Temple,” which contained 
China’s finest collection of goldfish. 

We were met at the entrance by a 
smiling, wrinkled old priest, clothed 
simply in a ragged cloak or gown of a 
dirty gray. He bowed in greeting, fin- 
gering a string of wooden prayer beads 
with his bony hands. He was evidently 
accustomed to escorting visitors 
through the temple, for without a word 
he led us past several outer courts and 


students to submit their personal 
writing, the best of which will be pub 
lished in The Round Table. Comment 
and discussion on writing problems 
will be given here. Students may also 
receive criticism on request by sending 
a stamped return envelope. Contriby. 
tions may be in any literary form, but 
preference is given to essays and sketches 
not exceeding 500 words and verse 


totaling not more than 50 lines. Material 


submitted for this page will also be con- 
sidered for the annual Scholastic Awards. 
Address: Round Table Editor, Scholastic, 
250 East 43rd Street, New York City, 








buildings to the famous fish ponds. 

At first our eyes, inured to the out- 
side glare, could perceive nothing, but 
gradually I could discern a white bal- 
ustrade encircling the somewhat shad- 
owy pond and the twisting pillars 
which supported the high raftered ceil- 
ing and dragons carved from cool 
stone, more beautiful than fierce. On 
the surface of the dark pond floated 
broad, bright green lily pads and pink 
blossoms. Occasional flashes of orange- 
red sliding between water-lily stalks 
revealed goldfish measuring from an 
inch to two feet in length, the result of 
many years of careful breeding. With 
slow, graceful strokes of their trans- 
parent fins, they risked their bulging 
eyes above the surface and then sank 
slowly into the murky depths once 
more. 

Then our guide led us through the 
outer buildings where were the fero- 
cious figures of war-like gods. The 
armor and headdress of these ancient 
plaster deities were painted with gau- 
dy, barbaric colors, black and yellow 
predominating. A few brandished long 
swords in one hand and held human 
heads in the other. Each in a threaten- 
ing attitude, they were designed to 
startle one as he passed the niches 
where those fifteen-foot monsters stood 
in deep shadows. 

On time-worn flagstones, we tiptoed 
past a spacious altar-room, the interior 
of which was entirely done in red, in- 
cluding the deep drum and the tripod 
by which it hung. Priests knelt in 
prayer before a row of smoking in- 
cense sticks. The smoke almost ob- 
scured a red idol looming in the back- 
ground, and from somewhere behind a 
red wall on the right a chorus of male 
voices chanted the song of the monks, 
keeping time to the hollow beats of the 
drum. 

The priest smiled a friendly farewell 
as our car pulled away from the tem- 
ple. Musingly I wondered how old the 
goldfish were, and the dragons, and the 
priests in deep prayer, and our mute 
guide. How long had the statues glared 
balefully down at curious visitors? 
How long had the smooth flagstones 
supported their tireless feet? 

For one crystal moment, I had caught 
a glimpse of time immeasurable. 

George Campbell, 17 


Modesto (Cal.) High School 
Mrs. L. K. Ratcliff, Teacher 
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Radio Enters the Classroom 


Progressive Schools Are Using the Radio as a 
Vital Part of Education for Democratic Living 


HAT are you doing about 

radio? Daily, this source of 

learning brings the world 
to you and your students. Are you 
getting maximum value from its of- 
ferings? Why not outline a real plan 
through which your students will 
gain enriched assistance from radio 
broadcasts? 

First learn what there is on the 
air that can make some contribution 
to your students’ regular school ac- 
tivities. Secure the cooperation of 
your students in making up a list 
of programs that will contribute to 
their understanding of American life 
and problems. Then make out a 
schedule of broadcasts to be heard at 
school and another to be heard out- 
side of school hours. Radio listening 
groups may be formed to meet in 
various homes, if all students do not 
have opportunity for home listening. 

Programs may be selected for their 
relation to subjects being studied. 
English classes studying Shake- 
speare and other dramatists will be 
interested in NBC’s Great Plays 
broadcasts. Social studies groups will 
want to hear the Frontiers of De- 
mocracy programs of Columbia’s 
American School of the Air. 

Radio programs also furnish ex- 
cellent leads to further study and 
discussion. Recent programs of 
America’s Town Meeting of the Air 
offered excellent springboards to the 
study of free speech and the problem 
of maintaining peace on the Ameri- 
can continents. Often programs in 
entirely different fields may be used 
effectively as leads. A musical pro- 
gram of Southernaires may lead toa 
study of Southern regions. A talk by 
President Roosevelt may lead to a 
study of speech arts. 

Student activities in connection 
with listening to the radio fall into 
three divisions: preparation, partic- 
ipation, and follow-up. Preparation 
for listening may include locating 
places on the map, background read- 
ing, and listing questions to which 
answers may be found during the 
broadcast. 

The kind of participation required 
during a broadcast is determined by 
the nature of the program and by 
Student needs and interests. These 
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activities may include listening to 
the program, looking at a map, tak- 
ing notes, writing questions, re- 
sponding rhythmically, and follow- 
ing the radio speaker’s directions. 
The follow-up work may take 
many forms. Discussion is probably 





ACTIVITIES © READING 





Additional follow-up activities in 
the English class may include writ- 
ing criticisms of radio plays, retell- 
ing stories heard on the air, drama- 
tizing a play modeled after a radio 
presentation, writing news notes, 
editorials, and feature articles for 
the school paper, and keeping a 
speech log with notes on good and 
bad examples of use of the voice, 
articulation, emphasis, pronuncia- 
tion, and use of words. 

The activities given above are of- 
fered merely as suggestions. Explore 


Four students from the State Teachers College of Montclair, N. J., participated in a 


forum discussion on the “American School of the Air” program, wi 


th H. Duncan Hall 


(right) Australian member of the Information Division of the League of Nations, 
and Prof. Roy L. Hatch, director of Social Studies at the Montclair Teachers College. 


the most widely used. These discus- 
sions may begin with a consideration 
of whether the questions, formulated 
before the broadcast, have been an- 
swered. Plans should be developed 
for further study if some remain un- 
answered. In addition, students 
should be encouraged to discuss fur- 
ther questions and implications re- 
sulting from the broadcast. Evalu- 
ating and judging the facts and 
generalizations presented on the 
program should be encouraged. 

This year Alice Keliher is con- 
ducting student discussion after the 
Frontiers of Democracy broadcasts 
as a means of acquainting teachers 
with the possibilities of this tech- 
nique. 

Other follow-up activities in the 
field of social studies may consist of 
reporting news events heard on the 
radio, filing news reports and news 
clippings on the same topics for fu- 
ture use, collecting materials related 
to the program, reading to gain fur- 
ther information, panel discussions 
and debates based on problems and 
controversial issues presented on the 
air, and individual reports on spe- 
cial programs. 


the possibilities for making radio 
function in the educational experi- 
ences of your students and in- 
creased understanding of contempo- 
rary American life and the interna- 
tional scene will result. 


FOR EVERY CLASSROOM 


(Covering material contained in pages 
1-12 and 29-40, common to all editions.) 


PURSUIT OF CULTURE 

Youngsters who have had some diffi- 
culties and misgivings during the proc- 
ess of being inducted into the arts, via 
the route of private lessons, will thor- 
oughly enjoy Ruth McKenney’s story, 
Hun-gah (3). Suggest that they read 
a companion piece, Guinea Pig, in the 
February 5, 1938, issue of Scholastic. 
If sufficient enthusiasm results, an 
amusing story-telling hour may fol- 
low, with various members of the class 
relating other episodes of the McKen- 
ney sisters from the book, My Sister 
Eileen, by the same author. 

The more dramatically inclined stu- 
dents may want to write and produce a 
play based on one of these episodes for 
class, auditorium, or radio presenta- 
tion. Those who have had absurd or 
humorous experiences connected with 
their excursions into the realms of 
“culture” may write sketches or short 
plays for reading to their classamtes. 
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NATIONAL HEALTH PROGRAM 

Students who have seen the film, 
Citadel, will be especially interested in 
reading the article, How Shall Uncle 
Sam Pay His Doctor Bill? (5). Stu- 
dents may read this symposium to find 
answers to the following questions on 
the problem of coordinating health 
and welfare work in America. 

What is the purpose of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee? What program has 
the Committee proposed? What con- 
ditions regarding health services did 
it find? Describe the five legislative 
measures proposed by the Committee. 
What is Senator Wagner’s attitude to- 
ward health insurance? What are the 
objections of the A.M.A. to portions 
of the Committee’s health program? 
Describe three forms of “socialized 
medicine.” Describe the health insur- 
ance plan of Washington, D. C. What 
are the arguments that prominent doc- 
tors and health experts give for and 
against this project? 

After the students have gained some 
understanding of the issue, a stimulat- 
ing debate, round table discussion, or 
forum discussion should follow. 

A community survey may be made 
to determine the nature and extent of 
health services provided by govern- 
ment agencies. Students should try to 
determine wherein this program is 
successful and wherein it is inade- 
quate. 


STAGE AND FILM 

Some idea of this season’s plays in 
New York may be gained from A Pic- 
ture Glimpse at the New York Stage 
(8). Your pupils may enjoy reading 
plays by some of the playwrights 
whose dramas are now appearing on 
Broadway. Ask them to make a list of 
the legitimate attractions that are like- 
ly to play in your vicinity during the 
season, using newspaper, magazine, 
and theatrical sources for the informa- 
tion. 

Reviews of new films (32) offer stu- 
dents guidance in selecting motion 
pictures to attend. Lead them to con- 
sider which films will give most en- 
richment to their school work. 


NOVEMBER ELECTION 

Students may gain a better view of 
the results and implications of the re- 
cent November election by reading 
Checking Up on the Political Map (10). 
Discussion may center’on the follow- 
ing questions: 

What is the extent of the turnover 
resulting from the mid-term election? 
In what way did this election run true 
to form? How may the Republican 
party’s increased numbers in Congress 
be able to check the President’s con- 
trol? What were some of the outcomes 
of the gubérnatorial elections? 

What group of people now hold the 
balance of power in the electorate? 
Give several reasons why “middle 
class” voters have shifted toward the 
Republican party. What* victory in 
Missouri has possible implications for 
the 1940 Democratic presidential nom- 
ination? What developments have 
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weakened the President’s leadership 
for 1940? 

Why did Mayor LaGuardia call a 
meeting of liberal leaders? What did 
third party losses indicate? What 
course is the President likely to take 
in the next session of Congress? What 
reforms do the people indorse? 

What political upsets occurred in 
your state? Of what import are these 
in national and state affairs? 


READING SKILLS 

Practice in increasing speed through 
the reading of easy, interesting mate- 
rial may be obtained by this exercise. 

Directions. Following the sugges- 
tions of Miss Cage in the English Edi- 
tion, see if you can increase your rate 
while reading this week’s episode of 
Boy Dates Girl (12). At a signal from 
your teacher, begin to read. Try to take 
as big eyefuls as possible; keep mov- 
ing ahead don’t go back over words; 
make yourself read faster. 

When you have finished, record the 
time and compute your rate in words 
per minute. (Teacher or student should 
indicate the time on the board.) There 
are 1000 words in the episode. Check 
your comprehension by writing “True” 
or “False” for the following state- 
ments: 

1. The Stags met in one of the boy’s 


es. 

2. They liked to lounge about the 
room during their meetings. 

3. A main purpose of the club was 
to sponsor entertainments. 

4. The president of the club often 
took girls to the dances. 

5. The Stags met three times a year. 

6. The Glamour Girls disapproved 
of some things about the Stags. 

7. The girls did not admire frayed 
ties. 

8. They did not like to be called for 
a date at the last moment. 

9. They admired the “Tarzan” type 
of behavior. 

10. The Stags likea the looks of red 
polish on the nails of their feminine 
friends. 

Key to Test. 1. False; 2. True; 3. True; 
4. False; 5. False; 6. True; 7. True; 8. 
True; 9. False; 10. False. 


GUIDANCE 

The masculine members of your 
class will learn some of the things they 
do that annoy girls in this week’s Boy 
Dates Girl (12). But the tale does not 
stop there. Annoying behavior and 
habits of the “fair” sex are just as dev- 
astatingly set forth. 

Boys, with an aptitude for engineer- 
ing, should read Air Conditioning (36) 
to learn the possibilities for designing, 
manufacturing, selling, installing, or 
maintaining and servicing in this field. 
Ask them to find out the training that 
is necessary and the best methods of 
breaking into the work. 

You girls may want to plan a sports 
day for next spring similar to the one 
Long Island girls had recently (29). 


NOVEL CONTEST 
Your pupils who entered the “Name 
Me” contest on titles of novels wil] be 








anxious to discover the winners and 
» doers e ton vetting ae 

wers to those puzzles are 
listed, also. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


(Covering material in pages 13-S 
16-S and 25-S to 28-S, as well as ot 
Social Studies features in the common 
sections. ) 

GOVERNMENT COSTS 

From reading Behind the Headlines 
(25-S) and studying its graphic mate- 
rials, students may learn the facts 
about (one) what our government 
spends its money for, and (two) how 
much we pay for government com- 
pared with other countries. After read- 
ing the article they should be asked to 
discuss the answers to the two ques- 
tions posed by the authors; namely, 
“Does the government cost too much?” 
and “Is the government debt a men- 
ace?” Continue this by a consideration 
of what might be done to reduce this 
problem of government costs. 

Leads to further study. How is the 
budget in your state drawn up and 
enacted into law? Secure a copy of 
your town’s budget from local authori- 
ties or from a newspaper. How might 
economies or a redistribution in this 
budget be effected? Who is responsi- 
ble for the expenditure of government 
funds in your locality? Must competi- 
tive bids be obtained before making 
purchases or giving contracts? Are any 
of your local officials bonded? 


References 
Buck, A. E., and others. Public Budg- 


eting 
Forbes, R. Governmental Purchasing 
Guest, H. W. Public Expenditure 
Jensen, J. P. Government Finance 
a L. J. You and Your Commu- 
nity 


NEWS QUIZ 

The following questions may be used 
as leads to discussion of this week’s 
March of Events (13-S to 16-S). 

What was the reaction of the Ameri- 
can people to the recent campaign 
against the Jews in Germany? What 
forms did persecution take in the anti- 
Semitic demonstrations? What steps 
has President Roosevelt taken in the 
emergency? What plans are being 
made for aid to the refugees? What 
effect may Germany’s policy have on 
the diplomatic alignments of Europe 
and the Americas? 

Describe Kemal Ataturk’s work in 
rebuilding Turkey. Why do the Turkish 
people believe that General Inonu is 
suited to carry on Kemal’s work? 

Describe the new government being 
set up in the conquered sections of 
China. What is Japan doing to the 
“open door” policy in China? 

What is the economi¢ and the politi- 
eal significance of the Anglo-American 
trade pacts? In what ways will Ameri- 
can farmers, manufacturers, and con- 
sumers be benefited by these pacts? 

What proposed plans are being con- 
sidered for the defense of the Ameri- 
cas?’ Who are some of the members of 
Secretary Hull’s delegation? 
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and How has the General Motors Cor- 
34). poration planned to protect its work- 
are ers against loss of income during peri- 

ods of unemployment? 

ENGLISH 

S te (Covering material in pages 17-E to 
ther 24-E, as well as other English features 
mon in the common sections.) 

“ave T 

Have your students ever attempted HE 

lines to produce all or part of a Shake- 
ate- spearean play? If so, they are likely to 
acts get double enjoyment from reading DUCATION AL 
nent Rollo’s Wild Oat (17-E). Did any of 
how their experiences parallel those of Rol- 
om- lo’s? Ask them to compare the Goldie ILM 
pad- whom Rollo saw with the real Goldie. 
d to Upon what coincidence does the plot 
ues- turn? Why was Hewston’s perform- ATALOG 
rely, ance a comedy hit? What qualities lend 
th?” charm and humor to Clare Kummer’s 
1en- writing of this play? 
tion Many classes will enjoy selecting 0 If fi é. T. 5S 
this parts and reading the lines of this short 

version of the play for the sheer fun of 
- the the thing. Props may be eliminated but 
and action may be introduced wherever EXPERT G UIDANCE 
y of desired. Of course, this play must not IN THE SELECTION OF FILMS TO PURCHASE, 
ori- be given a reel production without RENT OR BORROW FOR BUSINESS, EDUCA- 
‘ight permission from its publisher. TIONAL OR OTHER NON-THEATRICAL PURPOSES 
this 
a. ,, HOSE The EDUCATIONAL FILM CATALOG is a list of the 
ti Mink pam an — = ‘te teas best educational films available. It is classified by sub- 
king The Round Table (20-E) and Doro- In addition, there is a complete subject and title 
any thy Emerson’s “Fine or Superfine?” index which simplifies the finding of films or parts of 


films upon any given subject. 

The Catalog gives a factual description of each film. 
It indicates the physical make-up of the film, tells where 
it may be bought, rented or owed and the cost 


(22-E). Refer students to anthologies 
to find other poems of daily living for 
class reading. Frost, Sandburg, Dickin- 
udg- son, Whitman, Carman, Millay, Mor- 
ley, Untermeyer—all wrote of common 





ing ) ‘ under each plan. The selection of films in the catalog 
things. Some suggest : . . 
a, pase eae, ah Chinen are made by groups of experts in various fields of 
amur oom fe a Little House, Christopher knowledge. 
orie 
Simplicity, Emily Dickinson THE EDUCATIONAL FILM CATALOG is a service 
The Pasture, Robert Frost consisting of a Foundation Volume (1936) which 
used Blue Island Intersection, Car] Sandburg describes and evaluates about | 175 films, supplemented 
eek’s Lead students to write of common- by quarterly paper-bound supplements in January 
‘ oy _things he Pog vonege « h. April and July of each year followed by an annual bound 
ot | nor tegtengiene +s pang hw ay pre om volume in October. The annual volumes contain all en- 
tries for the year in one alphabetical arrangement and 
What they wish to express. average about 1000 films each 
anti- . 
steps SPEED IN READING 
) the High school students should read SPECIAL OFFER 
eing Mabel V. Cage’s article on How to Read To new subscribers the following generous introduc- 
What Faster (23-E) to gain some practical tory offers are made: 
e on suggestions on how to improve their ° ° 
te: speed in suainen, Sines action aor 1. The 1936 Foundation Volume with bound annual 
frequent checks on progress in speed pe for 1937 and for 1938; and @ continuing 
‘kk in are essential. For this reason, a prac- subscription to include three quarterly issues and a 
rkish tice lesson is planned each week in this revised edition in 1939, and quarterly supplements and 
ru is section of Scholastic. @ bound volume in 1940____..__.__._--- ee $6 
After students have read Mabel or 
eing Cage’s article they may be asked to 2. The 1936 Foundation Volume and 1937 and 1938 
is of give the nine suggestions for improv- bound annuals ont $2 
) the ing speed in reading. How does the eye Sees ceasoroserees pine enetes 
behave during the reading process? 
oliti- ne nat See do you have in your 
rican reading? How can you overcome these 
— hedioest Siaet: ce. cenit aden toe THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
con- varying types of material? How does Since 1898 Compilers and Publishers of 
s? your rate compare with these? an ~~, -E- yorke 
con- _ Be sure that students continue prac- 
neri- tice for a period of time else little per- 950 University Avenue New York City 
rs of manent benefit will ensue. 








—WILHELMINA HILL 
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SIGHT and SOUND 


TOWN MEETING OF THE AIR 

A forum discussion of the question, 
“Is an Economic Plan for World Peace 
Possible?”, will be presented in Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting of the Air, Thurs- 
day evening, December 1, at 9:30. This 
program should challenge the interest 
of high school students who are study- 
ing the problem of attaining better re- 
lations between nations. Paul Van Zee- 
land (Ex-Premier of Belgium), James 
Harvey Rogers (Professor of Politieal 
Economy at Yale University) and 
other distinguished authorities will 
present their points of view on the 
problem in addition to participation 
from the audience. 

The Town Meeting programs are 
subject to frequent change because of 
the current nature of their subjects, 
but the following list of tentative top- 
ics for the next few weeks will give 
social studies teachers and students an 
idea of what they may expect. 

“Should the Wagner Act Be Re- 
vised?” 

“The Crisis in Europe.” 

“Does the Chain-store Benefit the 
Consumer?” 

“How Far Should the State Subsi- 
dize Youth?” 

“Is Our Parole System Fair to So- 
ciety?” 

“Should Our Neutrality Act Be Re- 
vised?” 

“Are Monopolies Retarding Business 
Progress?” | 

To assist the many groups of student 
listeners of the Town Meeting who re- 
quest materials for their study of these 
current topics, a Town Hall Advisory 
Service has been established. Student 
groups which affiliate with this service 
will be supplied with books, posters, 
pamphlets, and weekly bulletins giv- 
ing background and reference mate- 
rials for the current programs. In- 
formation regarding the cost of these 
services and a trial of some of the ma- 
terials may be secured by addressing 
Town Hall Advisory Service, The 
Town Hall, 123 West 43rd Street, New 
York City. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 
Daily programs of the American 

School of the Air are presented by the 

Columbia Broadcasting System from 

2:30 to 3:00 P. M., E.S.T. The schedule 

for December follows: 

Monday. Frontiers of Democracy 
December 5—“Housing” 
December 12—“Law and Youth” 

Tuesday. Music of America 
December 6—‘“American Musical 

Comedy and Operetta” 
December 13— “Modern Dance 
Music in America” 

Wednesday. This Living World 

December 14 — “Pan - American 
Conference” 

Thursday. New Horizons 
December 1—“The Insect World” 
December 8—“Davy Jones’ 

Locker” 
— 15—“Fish Facts and Fa- 

b es” 
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Friday. Lives Between the Lines 
December 2—“Negro Folk Tales— 
Zorah Neale Hurston” 
December 9 — “Trifles — Susan 
Glaspell” 
December 16—“Selected Poems— 
Archibald MacLeish” 


GREAT PLAYS 

Three dramas of the 17th century 
will be presented on NBC’s Great Plays 
program on Sunday afternoons from 
1:00 to 2:00 P. M. during December. 
Corneille’s The Cid will be given on 
December 4, Calderon’s Life Is a 
Dream on December 11, and Moliere’s 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme on December 
18. Burns Mantle will act as commen- 
tator, pointing out the historical, so- 
cial and literary significance of the 
plays. 

Students and teachers may find ref- 
erence material on these dramas at 
their local or school libraries. The Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, Radio 
City, New York City, will furnish a 
manual to Great Plays for ten cents in 
stamps. Part II of the manual, for the 
remaining plays of the season, may be 
obtained after January 1, 1939. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 

The 1938-39 series of Metropolitan 
Opera broadcasts began on November 
26. The National Broadcasting Com- 
pany will present these Saturday mat- 
inee opera performances throughout 
the season. In order to aid radio lis- 
teners to enjoy the opera broadcasts 
more fully, a series of weekly Opera- 
logue broadcasts of the Metropolitan 
Opera Guild will be presented by NBC, 
beginning November 24. 

These two series of broadcasts may 
be used by teachers and pupils in gain- 
ing a better understanding and appre- 
ciation of the world’s great operas. 


N.E.A. PROGRAM 

A special series of six programs en- 
titled Schools of Democracy is being 
featured on the Wednesday evening 
programs of Ow American Schools 
from November 16 through December 
21. This series is being sponsored by 
the Educational Policies Commission 
for the purpose of defining the objec- 
tives, evaluating the results, and point- 
ing the way to improvement of the 
American schools. 

On the Saturday morning programs 
of Our American Schools, Florence 
Hale, well-known editor, lecturer, and 
teacher, discusses problems of educa- 
tion for both parents and teachers. 


COAST GUARD COMMUNICA- 
TIONS. 33 min. 3 reels—l16mm.- 
sound. Rent $5. Bray Pictures Cor- 
poration, New York City. 


This film, produced in cooperation 
with units of the Coast Guard Service, 
is so simple and direct in presentation 
that it holds the interest of pupils from 
grades 8 through 12 from start to fin- 
ish. It portrays the means developed 
by the Coast Guard to maintain its 
lines of communication. The use of 
flares and beacons, semaphores and 
other manual means of communica- 






tion are indicated, but the major part 
of the film illustrates the great effi- 
ciency of radio and radio-telephone in 
the routine work of this branch of the 
Government Service. Concomitantly, 
the pupil gets a clear picture of the 
place of the Coast Guard and its work. 

Shots of ships at sea, the radio room, 
“Sparks” at work, the transmitting and 
receiving stations of the Coast Guard 
are all clear and filled with action. The 
narrator “fades out” frequently to ena- 
ble the story to be told by those par- 
ticipating in the film itself. One sees 
action on the bridge, hears the clang 
of engine room signals, hears the 
snapped commands and scuffle of men 
leaping into action. 

The film is an excellent medium for 
bringing out this colorful but unsung 
branch of the Federal Government. It 
should prove helpful to classes in civ- 
ics and vocations. It is also of value to 
students of general science who may 
see a clear-cut picture of the adapta- 
tion of electricity to communication. 

L. Hall Bartlett 

Head, Social Studies Department 

Garden City (N. Y.) High School 


WHY NOT LIVE? 1 reel-16mm.-sound 
or silent. Free. American Red Cross. 
Write Douglas Griesemer, 19 E. 47th 
Street, New York City. 

Because it presents situations of 
everyday life which require safety 
judgment, Why Not Live? is an impor- 
tant contribution to visual aids in 
safety education. In addition to the 
more common warnings against care- 
less driving, this film shows hazards at 
home and at play. Careless use of gaso- 
line, dangers to children from firearms 
and matches, falls resulting from 
thoughtlessness, and rescue and resus- 
citation in case of water accidents are 
a few of the topics included. The in- 
cidents proceed in rapid succession, 
but they always tell a vivid and force- 
ful story of the need for safe living. 
A part of the film is concerned with a 
panoramic presentation of the work of 
the American Red Cross. 

The conservation of human life pre- 
sents an ideal topic for a film lesson. 
However, most materials in this area 
have been concerned with the “don’ts” 
rather than the “do’s” of safe driving, 
and this film does not represent a great 
deviation in that respect. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
Townes, Mary E. Teaching with Motion 

Pictures. New York: Bureau of Pub- 

lications, Teachers College, Colum- 

bia University, 1938. 20 cents. 

For teachers who are using the mo- 
tion picture as a teaching aid, this 
pamphlet offers a brief, well-rounded 
guide to sources of materials and in- 
formation. Books, research studies, 
periodicals, and yearbooks are listed 
that will assist the teacher in the use 
of educational films and of theatrical 
films as an educative force. Lists of 
organizations and agencies, that work 
for more effective use of the motion 


picture as an educational device are in- — 


cluded. 
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Adventures 


A Monthly Review of Outstanding New Books 


in Reading 


By May Lamberton Becker 


Scholastic Book Editor 


HE first thing we look for in 

books by. aviators or about 

aviation is adventure; the 
last thing we expect is literary style. 
One of the most striking exceptions 
to this almost universal rule was 
Anne Lindbergh’s North to the Ori- 
ent; another is her new book, one of 
the most beautiful in many a season, 
Listen! The Wind. (Harcourt.) 

It boils down, of course, to a rec- 
ord of a survey of Atlantic air routes, 
which the Lindberghs made in 1933 
in a Lockheed seaplane. But you do 
not think of days, or of time at all, 
when you read it. You wait, with 
them, for the wind to stop its relent- 
less blowing at Santiago, Cape Verde 
Islands, where they were trying to 
take off for Brazil. You listen, with 
them, at Bathurst, in Africa, for a 
wind that will not blow, while the 
moonlight they need for flying 
steadily wanes. 


Climbing the Himalayas 


The conquest of Everest, the as- 
sault on the strongholds of the 
Himalayas, have been for years the 
lure of explorers and the dream of 
mountaineers. A literature has gath- 
ered around this subject. Stanley 
Snaith has performed a real service 
in making what amounts to a one- 
volume library on expeditions to the 
Himalayas, At Grips with Everest 
(Oxford), in which you can find “an 
outline of the attempts to climb 
Mount Everest, the highest mountain 
in the world, and some of her sister 
peaks. No mountains are so grim yet 
so beautiful, so uncompromising yet 
so alluring, as the Himalayas.” The 
style is exhilarating, reaching poetic 
fervor without letting go of fact. It 
makes a stay-at-home see that “there 


must be some reason for such mad- 


ness.” 

There is a new novel I wish you 
would read because it is so different 
from the old-fashioned type of suc- 
cess story and yet so much like it. 
Remember The End, by Agnes Sligh 
Turnbull] (Macmillan), begins in 
Scotland toward the close of the 
nineteenth century, about the time 
Andrew Carnegie was beginning his 
upward climb. Alex MacTay was a 
Scotchman too, and in the course of 
the 20 years after his emigration to 
western Pennsylvania he too became 
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a coal and steel magnate. But the 
story is less concerned with his finan- 
cial career—although this is shown 
—than with the nature of the man 
to whom this success was possible. 


Daily Newspapers 

My copy of Your Daily Paper, by 
John J. Floherty (Lippincott) has 
been so frequently borrowed that I 
must buy another, and no wonder. 
The illustrations in this graphic ac- 
count of just how a daily paper is 
brought out are taken largely from 
the actual workings of the New York 
Herald Tribune, and show scenes in 
the composing room where every 
Monday the book section on which I 
am engaged goes to press. When the 
book came in, it went from hand to 
hand there and emerged a mass of 
printer’s ink. I hasten to say that the 
pictures were taken while I was out 
to lunch, but there is a fine view of 
the cases where I work on Mondays, 
and of compositors, editors, engrav- 
ers, and other important people who 


-get out the paper. The book also has 


pictures from a paper with a local 
circulation, to show the subject from 
both sides, making in all as good an 
introduction to the organization and 
workings of newspapers today as you 
could get in so small a space. Fine 
photographs save any amount of de- 
scription and make things clearer: 
the text is plain and will interest 
anyone interested in newspapers. 
When people ask me for an Amer- 
ican novel to read directly after they 
have read Gone with the Wind I am 
always at a loss because the roman- 
tic charm of this historical novel is 
so hard to match that a slower or a 
less picturesque one would be a dis- 
advantage if read soon after it. Al- 
most the only one I feel sure will be 
read as rapidly is Arundel and its 
following novels, by Kenneth Rob- 
erts (Doubleday), which make to- 
gether an even longer narrative than 
Miss Mitchell’s, and present a pe- 
riod almost as picturesque — the 
years before and during the Ameri- 
can Revolution. I need not tell you 
about these novels; they are in al- 
most every public library by now. 
But the “source-book” for “Arun- 
del” has just been published and 
every historical collection should 
have it: March to Quebec: journals 

















The map above shows the motor routes 
over the trail followed by Benedict 
Arnold in 1775. It is reprinted from 
March to Quebec, by Kenneth Roberts. 


of the members of Arnold’s expedi- 
tion: compiled and annotated during 
the writing of Arundel, edited by 
Kenneth Roberts (Doubleday). 
These journals fill a gap in the lit- 
erature of the Revolution—and per- 
haps as you look through these 657 
pages you will realize how serious 
an undertaking a good historical 
novel can be. 

Among the novels for younger 
readers I like particularly At the 
Sign of the Golden Compass, by Eric 
Kelly (Macmillan), because it is so 
vivid a picture of the stormy condi- 
tions of the printing craft when it 
was young. It takes place in and 
around one of the loveliest houses in 
the world, now the Plantin-Moretus 
Museum in Antwerp, but at the time 
this young Englishman finds refuge 
there, the combined workshop and 
dwelling of Geoffrey Plantin, prince 
of printers in his day. This book has 
the real smell of printer’s ink, the 
real love of this noble craft—and be- 
sides, a fine account of the Spanish 
Fury that all but overwhelmed Ant- 
werp when mutineers raged through 
its marvellous central square and the 
golden houses there looked down 
upon days of slaughter. 


Historical Novel 

Another excellent historical novel 
for young people just out is Rifles 
for Washington, by Elsie Singmas- 
ter (Houghton). It is most carefully 
based on historic research; I found 
an allusion to Nathan Hale’s execu- 
tion, brief and thrilling, and remem- 
bered that some time ago she had 
asked the department that I conduct, 
the Reader’s Guide, what authori- 
tative histories of New York City 
would give her information on some 
exact day’s weather conditions or 
some other such minute details, 
which reminded me, again, just how 
arduous an undertaking the histor- 
ical novel can be. 
















“Fine or Superfine?” 


The Themes of Poetry Can Also be Commonplace 


IXING with the bang of a 
hammer from next door, 
where a neighbor fixes up 
his porch’s honeysuckle vine, with 
the hum of a carpet sweeper from 
across the street, and now and then, 
with the toot of a horn, there comes 
from somebody’s window, the sing- 
ing: 
“Casey Jones! Got another papa! 
Casey Jones, on the Salt Lake Line! 
Casey Jones! Got another papa! 
Got another papa on the Salt Lake 
Line!” 

On the corner some children are 
playing: 

“London Bridge is falling down, 

Falling down, falling down, 

London Bridge is falling down, 
My Fair Lady!” 

“Which would you rather have, a 
bird with golden feathers and dia- 
mond claws, or a golden horse with 
silver mane and shoes?” Choose, take 
sides, and tug! 

In the kitchen, baby claps hands, 
crying: 

“Pat-a-cake! Pat-a-cake! Baker’s man! 
Pat it and bake it as fast as you can!” 

Grandfather, shutting the door, 
having said good-bye to old Mr. 
Cranberry, to whom he always re- 
fers as “that old gas-bag,” mutters 
with a twinkle: 

“I do not love thee Doctor Fell, 

The reason why I cannot tell, 

But this I’m sure I know fell well, 
I do not love thee, Doctor Fell” 

Now Casey Jones is not known 
here. London Bridge is not falling 
down. Nobody in the kitchen is bak- 
ing a cake for baby. Mr. Cranberry 
is never, never Doctor Fell. The 
singer, children, baby, and grand- 
father are merely enjoying a bit of 
poetry set to a catchy beat and rime, 
sometimes to a tune. Each chooses a 
poem which lights up or enriches for 
him, at the moment, his mood. 

Many moods will overtake singer, 
children, baby and grandfather as 
they live on. For the stirring of, for 
the lighting-up of, for the making- 
better-understood of, those many 
feelings, they can turn to poetry. 
Poetry can take in anything which 
they can know: the red ball, the wall, 
the hands, the wheel, the factory, the 
broken windows, the apple-tree, The 
Flaming Sword, the white face, and 
put all into such speech as will be 
worth remembering for what it can 
make alive to them of what they feel 
and think. 


By Dorothy Emerson 


Poetry Editor, Scholastic 


It may speak in such tones as, “O 
wild West Wind, thou breath of 
Autumn’s being” or “When it dis- 
grace with Fortune and men’s eyes,” 
often mistakenly believed to be the 
only voices of poetry. 

This mistake might cost us poetry 
by removing it into Grandeur, Grief, 
Soberness, Loveliness, Prettiness, 








Sadness, so far from our daily lives 
that poetry’s ‘“‘memorable speech”’ is 
thought of never, or with dislike. 
“We will be doing poetry a great 
disservice if we confine it to the 
major experience of life’; “We do 
not want to read ‘great’ poetry all 
the time’; “One must show those 
who come to poetry for a message, 
for calendar thoughts, that they have 
come to the wrong door’; “Poetry 
may illuminate but it will not dic- 
tate,” says W. H. Auden and John 
Garrett, in writing on this theme in 
their anthology, The Poet’s Tongue, 
seeking to re-establish to good po- 
etry the importance of the “plain” 
reader, quoting poems from many 
moods as in such poems as these. 


1 

Old Roger is dead and gone to his 
grave, 

He, Hi, gone to his grave. 

They planted an apple-tree over his 
head, 

He, Hi, over his head. - 

The apple grew ripe and ready to drop, 

He, Hi, ready to drop. 

There came an old woman of 
Hipertihop, 

He, Hi, Hipertihop. 

She began a picking them up, 


He, Hi, pickirg them up, 

Old Roger got up and gave her a 
knock, 

He, Hi, gave her a knock, 

Which made the old woman go 
hipertihop, 

He, Hi, Hipertihop. 

(Old Rhyme) 


2 
Here lie I, Martin Elginbrodde: 
Ha’e mercy o’ my soul, Lord God, 
As I wad do, were I Lord God 
And ye were Martin Elginbrodde. 
(Anonymous) 


3 


Water Boy 


(Who brought water to convicts 
working on roads) 


Water Boy, where are you hiding; 
If you don’t-a come 
Gwine tell-a yoh Mammy. 


There ain’t no hammer 
That’s on this mountain 
That ring-a like mine, boys, 
That ring-a like mine. 


Done bus’ this rock, boys, 
From hyeh to Macon 

All th’ way to th’ jail, boys, 
Yes back to th’ jail. 


You Jack-o-Di’monds, 
You Jack-o-Di’monds 
Ah know yeh of old, boys, 
Yes, know, yeh of ol’. 


You robbed my pocket, 
Yes, robba my pocket 
Done a-robba my pocket, 
Of silver and gol’. 


~ 

‘All, all of a piece without, 
Thy chase had a beast in view, 
Thy wars brought nothing about, 
Thy lovers were all untrue; 
’Tis well an old age is out 
And time to begin a new.’ 

(Dryden) 


Wake all the dead! what ho! what ho! 
How soundly they sleep whose 
pillows lie low? 
They mind not poor lovers who walk 


above 
On the decks of the world in storms 
of love. 
No whisper now nor glance shall 
pass 
Through thickets or through panes 
of glass; 
For our windows and doors are shut 
and barred. 
Lie close in the church, and in the 
churchyard. 
In every grave, make room, make 
room! 
The world’s at an end, and we come, 
we come. 


(Davenant) 
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How to Read Faster 


By Mabel V. Cage 


HE FE \pid Reader Has an Ad- 

vantage. This is an age of 

streamlining and speed. Peo- 
ple cannot afford to poke along at a 
horse and buggy pace. Workers on 
automobile assembly lines, at whirl- 
ing spindles, in busy offices must 
first of all be quick. They cannot 
waste time or materials. People must 
think and learn fast, too, if they are 
to keep up with their fellows. So 
much is happening, so many impor- 
tant books and magazine articles are 
being published that a slow reader 
cannot keep up with it all. To know 
even a little of what is going on 
around you, you must learn to be a 
rapid reader. 

If one person reads twice as fast as 
another, he will read twice as many 
books, be able to study twice as many 
lessons, enjoy twice as much, prob- 
ably know twice as much. And all of 
this he will accomplish in the same 
amount of time that it takes a slow 
reader to do half as much. Think of 
the time that will save in a month, or 
a year, or five years! If you can dou- 
ble your reading rate you can be a 
better student and a more intelli- 
gent person. When you learn to read 
rapidly and with ease, you will un- 
derstand why so many people read 
for pleasure. Faster reading is surely 
worth a few weeks’ practice. 

How Fast Can You Read Now? It 
is wise to time your reading now and 
then, and notice your 
improvement from 
week to week. Make a 
chart in your notebook 
like the one shown 
above. The numbers at 
the left side represent 
the number of words 
you can read in a min- 
ute. The numbers 
above represent the 
differeat trials you 
make. Your teacher will time you 
for a minute, and then you will count 
the words you have read in that time. 
Try to read at your usual rate. Take 
this reading rate twice a week, and 
each time record it on your chart. 
Always use easy reading for this test. 
In your haste to make a good record, 
don’t forget that the most important 
thing is to get the sense of what you 
read. Notice the model chart. This 
pupil’s record shows that he read 110 
words on the first trial, 125 words 
on the second, and 130 words on the 
third trial. Do not be discouraged if 
you do not improve each time. Keep 
this record faithfully. 
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Get Rid of Baby Habits 


How Your Eyes Work. It is well to 
know how your eyes work if you 
want to increase your reading rate. 
You already know that they are the 
instruments through which you look 
at the page. You must decide the 
meaning of what you see through 
them. Your eye doesn’t slide along a 
line like a sled. Instead, it goes across 
the page in little jumps like a bounc- 
ing ball. You probably don’t see any- 
thing while it moves, but at each stop 
you gather an eyeful of words. You 
should be able to take in two or three 
words at each stop or fixation. Some 
people can take in more. The dia- 
gram below shows how your eye 
moves. Each heavy dot means a stop; 
the ellipses surround about what 
your eye should take in at each stop. 
The dotted lines show the jumps of 
the eye between the dots. 


Ce a ke eS ee 


You can see that a person who has 
to stop for every letter, or even every 
word, will have to make a good many 
jumps to get across the page. Your 
speed will depend considerably upon 
how much you can take in at one 
stop of the eye. Open your eyes. You 
will be surprised at how much you 
can accomplish by practice. At first 
you will be so conscious of the effort 
to take in more words that you may 
miss some of the mean- 
ing. But you will soon 
learn to take in words 
and get the meaning at 
the same time. By tak- 
ing in big eyefuls, you 
will soon take in the 
ideas that go with the 
words without even 
thinking of the indi- 
vidual words. Just as a 
locomotive throws a 
shaft of light ahead as it rushes down 
the dark track, so your eye should 
look a little ahead of the words you 
are actually thinking about to see 
what is coming. Thus you get the 
whole idea and also what goes be- 
fore. You get a whole idea at once 
rather than bit by bit. You see, com- 
plete ideas are expressed in sen- 
tences, and you must read in phrases 
or groups of words, not word by 
word. 

Be sure that your eyes move from 
left to right over the line. Some peo- 
ple have a tendency to jump back 
frequently. Then train your eye to 
take one big jump from the end of one 





Model Rate Chart 


line back to the beginning of the next 
line. There is a knack in always 
swinging back to the first word in the 
next line. You can acquire it by prac- 
tice, and it is easy once you get the 
feel of it. 

Now that you know how your eyes 
work, you can force yourself to read 
faster. Learn to let your eyes swing 
across a page in rhythm. As in walk- 
ing or swimming, you can soon es- 
tablish your natural and easy stride 
in reading. Make you eyes take in 
more at each stop. Make them jump 
faster. Don’t let them go back over 
words. It may seem hard at first, but 
you will get the swing of it. 

You can actually see another per- 
son’s eyes jump. Try a little experi- 
ment with your neighbor across the 
aisle. Let him watch the eye jumps 
you make in reading the paragraph 
below. Face him across the aisle and 
hold your book just low enough for 
him to see your eyes over the top of 
it. Read silently at about your usual 
rate and let him watch, Then you 
watch his eye jumps on the same 
paragraph. 

Don’t Move Your Lips in Silent 
Reading. Perhaps you read slowly 
because you say the words too care- 
fully to yourself. Your eyes and your 
thoughts can go much faster than 
your lips. For that reason, moving 
your lips when you read holds you 
back. If you find it hard to keep 
from saying the words to yourself, 
press your lips tight together, or shut 
your teeth and press your tongue 
against them. Try to keep all parts 
of your throat and mouth perfectly 
quiet while you are reading silently. 
This will leave your eyes and mind 
free to swing along rapidly. Pointing 
to the words with your finger is even 
worse than moving your lips. Try to 
get rid of these baby habits, 

(Concluded on next page) 
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Literary Leads 


O PU SING SIN 

Pearl Buck has been awarded the 
Nobel Literature Prize—the third 
American to receive this honor. (Sin- 
clair Lewis and Eugene O'Neill are the 
other two). Although the Swedish 
Academy named no specific book on 
which the award was made, it’s agreed 
that it was her Pulitzer-winning novel 
The Good Earth for which she was sin- 
gled out for the honor (and the $40,- 
000 that goes along with it). Many of 
you know The Good Earth only 
through the excellent movie version 
made of it a year or so ago. We advise 
you to read the book, too. When Mrs. 
Buck opened the cablegram telling her 
of the award she cried out (fittingly) 
in Chinese “O pu sing sin” (“I don’t 
believe it”). 


ACADEMY 

Willa Cather and Stephen Vincent 
Benet have recently been elected to 
membership in the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Letters. Two other 
seats in this august assembly (made 
vacant by the death last year of George 
Gray Barnard and Owen Wister) are 
yet to be filled. Membership in the 
Academy is limited to fifty. 


CLARIFICATION 

The article “We Who Speak Eng- 
lish” which appeared in the October 
29 issue of Scholastic is the first chap- 
ter of a book by that name recently 
published by Thomas Y. Crowell. In 
the course of his 300 pages the author, 
Mr. C. A. Lloyd, discusses many knotty 
phases of our language, clears up many 
a troublesome question on usage, pro- 
nunciation, spelling, word-origins, etc. 








How to Read Faster 


(Concluded from preceding page) 


Your Improvement Will Be Gradual. 
Don’t expect to double your reading 
rate immediately, but in a few weeks 
you should be able to notice a definite 
improvement. Some of this practice 
will be done in class, but you should 
also practice at other times. In three 
months you should reach your top 
speed. To take your rate, have some- 
one time you for a minute, then count 
the words you have read in that min- 
ute. A fast rate on easy reading is 350 
words a minute. Some people can read 
even faster. In medium hard reading, 
225 words would be a good rate. In 
hard reading, 100 words a minute is a 
very good rate indeed. You may not be 
able to read half that fast. But don’t 
let that discourage you. Keep a record 
of your rate and if you show an in- 
crease every week you are doing well. 

When you read a book it is a good 
idea to see how many pages you can 
read in an hour. Of medium or easy 
reading you should be able to read 
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from 40 to 60 pages an hour, depending 
on the size of the page and type and 
on how difficult the subject matter is. 
If the book you are reading is hard go- 
ing, you might read but 20 pages an 
hour. Time yourself on different occa- 
sions while reading the same book to 
see whether you are making any im- 
provement or are keeping up to your 
regular rate. 

To Become Expert, Practice. To es- 
tablish any habit, do the task in hand 
slowly and carefully at first, then fast- 
er until it becomes easier. When you 
have reached this stage, it is time to 





How to Read Faster 


Take big eyefuls. 

Keep going, don’t stop. 

Don’t let your eyes go back over 
words. 

Try te get the meaning, but keep 
going. 

Den't move your lips or tongue or 
point your finger. 

Time yourself (words per minute 
or pages per hour). 

Do most of your practicing on in- 
teresting, easy reading. 

Don’t expect to improve too fast. 


Force yourself to read faster! 











practice for speed and skill. But re- 
member, practice may establish bad as 
well as good habits. It is only by think- 
ing about what you do as you do it 
that practice can really “make per- 
fect.” Follow the suggestions for faster 
reading, but remember, too, that you 
must get the meaning, learn new 
words, think hard. Most important of 
all, broaden your experiences. And 
when you do all of this, you will be 
well on your way toward being a good 
reader. 

Skimming. Have you ever heard 
anyone say that he was skimming a 
book? That meant that he was not 
really reading it, but that his eyes were 
racing rapidly over pages picking up 
ideas here and there and getting a gen- 
eral idea of the book. Frequently in- 
telligent people who are in a hurry 
must skim books which they would not 
otherwise have time to read. But don’t 
confuse skimming with rapid reading. 
There is a vast difference. Don’t skim 
a book which you should really read. 
You must decide before you begin a 
book whether you want to read or 
skim it. If it is inconvenient to read it, 
or if it is not worth the time necessary 
for a careful reading, try skimming. If 
the type is large and clear and the 
page not too wide you can let your eye 
run down the center of the page and 
get the general trend of ideas. Skim a 
chapter and then read it carefully to 
see how much you really got from 
skimming. You may find that skim- 
ming helps you to become familiar 
with many books and papers that you 
would not have had time to read. But 
don’t try to substitute skimming for 
good, careful reading. 

Reprinted from Reading in High Gear, by 


Mabel Vinson Cage, by permission of Harper 
and Brothers, publishers. 


Rollo’s Wild Oat 


(Concluded from page 19-E) 


Horatio: Rollo? (Goldie nods.) Well, 
he’ll be a great help to the business. So 
he told you that. 

Soon Horatio Webster learns that 
Goldie is the granddaughter of the 
Mary Howe whom he loved and lost, 
and whose refusal to marry him had 
made him so stern against Rollo’s the- 
atrical ambitions. He decides that 
Goldie will make Rollo a good wife, in 
spite of the Shakespearean spree. As 
for the interrupted Hamlet, Stein 
comes to.cheer them all by reading the 
newspaper raves. “When the impres- 
sario announced that the star had with- 
drawn from the cast and asked, ‘Is 
there a Hamlet in the house?’ the re- 
sponse was almost unanimous, and a 
favorable comment on the classical 
education of our English speaking pub- 
lic. The surprise of the evening was 
Mr. James Hewston, who was found 
to be in the star’s dressing room and 
perfectly conversant with the role. 
From the moment he stepped upon the 
stage the house was in an uproar. The 
biggest laughing hit in the world.” 

HEwsTON: May I come in? 

Rotio: Come in, Hewston. 

HeEwstTon: I wish to return to serv- 
ice, sir. I have left everything in order 
in the studio, sir. I do not wish to stay 
with anyone connected in any way 
with the theatre. I am crushed, sir. I 
have played the greatest part in the 
world—and during the soliloquy, they 
laughed at me—they laughed! 

Horatio (Unable to restrain him- 
self): Good — good — (Rollo reproves 
him with a glance) I mean horrible! 

HeEwsTon: The times have changed, 
sir. There is no appreciation of great- 
ness—the stage has been debased. 

Roiio: Hewston, I feel I ought to 
thank you for what you did last night. 

HewstTon: I beg that you won't, sir. 

Roto: I feel the same way myself, 
Hewston—but we shouldn’t. We should 
learn something—from our experience. 
I am beginning to think that-Hamlet 
is a thing to be played in the privacy 
of one’s bedroom, Hewston. We should 
no more do it before an audience than 
we should pray before them. 

HewstTon: Perhaps you're right, sir. 

Rotio: Hewston—just one question 
—what did you wear? 

HewstTon: My father’s old Hamlet 
costume, sir. I had taken it to the the- 
atre and hung it beside yours. 

Rotto (Not pleased): Oh— you 
thought you might be called upon. 

Hewsrton: No, sir. Just for old times’ 
sake—no, sir—if I had expected to 
wear it, I would have had it darned. 

Rotio: Oh, Hewston—good Heavens! 

HEwsTON: Yes, sir. 

Roto: I shall try and make it up to 
you in some other way, Hewston. What 
have you done with your costume? 

HewstTon: I have laid it away in 
moth balls, sir. 

Rotio: Lay mine with it. (He holds 
out his hand, which Hewston takes 
silently.) CURTAEN 
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by 
RYLLIS AND OMAR GOSLIN 


THE HIGH COST 
_ OF GOVERNMENT 


This 4-page section is based on Cost of Government in the United 
States 1935-1937, by Lewis H. Kimmel, published by the National 
Industrial Conference Board, 247 Park Avenue, New York, and 
on The National Debt and Government Credit by Paul W. Stewart 
and Others, published by the Twentieth Century Fand, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York. 


in the United States amounted to more than 
17 billion dollars in 1936. This was twice as much 
as our governments spent in 1923. 

As a matter of fact, we are spending more than we are 
collecting in taxes, as our last article pointed out. During 
the last seven years the difference between expenses 
and collections has amounted to more than 20 billion 
dollars for the Federal government alone. This has 
meant an increase in the government debt. It is the pur- 
pose of this article to present the facts about govern- 
ment expenditures: what we spend our money for and 
how much government costs us compared with what it 


4 NHE combined expenditures of all governments 


costs the people in other countries. These facts will help 
us to answer the questions on page 28-S: 

Does the government cost too much? 

Is the government debt a menace? 

The chart below indicates an interesting trend in gov- 
ernment costs. Before 1929 local and state government 
costs accounted for 71 per cent of the total but by 1936 
the costs of the Federal government had risen to more 
than 50 per cent of the total. This increasing expendi- 
ture is an indication of the new activities assumed by 
our Federal government. Do you think this is a good 
thing? 


THE TOTAL COST OF GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 
Each Symbol — | Billion Dollars 
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Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17-24 (English Section) are omitted. 





FEDERAL EXPENDITURES ARE DIVIDED INTO TWO PARTS 
GENERAL EXPENDITURES AMOUNTED TO $5,258,695,615 IN 1937: 


General expenditures 
included: 


- All depart- 
ments ... .$509,761,212 

. Rivers and 
harbors ... 140,478,750 

- Conser- 
vation .... 678,330,794 
41,995,141 

. Interest and 

public - debt 
retirements. 970,355,531 

- Misecel- 
laneous ... 72,831,224 

- Pensions 
and benefits 1,136,900,134 
186,367,891 





) re- 
tirements.. 499,973,104 
Postal defi- 
ciency .... 41,896,944 

- National de- 

856,111,693 

- Buildings 
and high- 

123,693,197 








Emergency -expenditures included: 
Se eS eee $ 964,288,539 . 
. Emergency conservation work... 64,676,732 

1,896,446,658 
. Agricultural aid 54,667,343 
. Aid to home owners. ....eeee6 297,856,352 

















In the division of the two coin charts, the black 
sectors represent the smaller items of expenditures 
im the totals and their width is proportional to the 
same scale as the main divisions of the coins. 
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TOTAL 


GOVERNMENT 
DEBT 


EACH SYMBOL 5 BILLION DOLLARS 














» FEDERAL went | STATE & LOCAL 


GOVERNMENT DEBT PER PERSON 


; nN 
WD 
$ $457 $896 | 


GOVERNMENT DEBT AND NATIONAL INCOME COMPARED 
DEBT INCOME DEBT INCOME DEBT INCOME 


m7) | 
(ToT | EACH COIN $2,500,000,000 
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IS THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT SPENDING TOO MUCH? 





E ALL know that the gov- 
ernment has been spending 
a great deal of money in re- 


cent years. In addition to all of its 
usual functions, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has extended its services to 
include many new responsibilities: 
aid to farmers and homeowners, the 
creation of jobs for the unemployed 
as well as relief for those unable to 
work, camps and scholarships for 
jobless youth, all kinds of conserva- 
tion work, a broad program of social 
security with unemployment and 
old-age benefits. 

In fact, the government is spend- 
ing a good deal more than it receives 
in taxes. To make up the difference 
between receipts and expenditures, 
it has had to borrow—that is, sell 
government bonds to banks and pri- 
vate individuals who were willing to 
loan the government money. 

You have probably heard a great 
deal of discussion about the federal 
budget and the fact that it has not 
been balanced. During the darkest 
years of the depression practically all 
agreed that vast expenditures were 
necessary to relieve suffering and 
prevent collapse. There was no 
thought then of balancing the budg- 
et. But as conditions have improved, 
many business men have tried to call 
a halt on mounting government ex- 
penditures and are urging that the 
government cut its expenses to fit its 
income and thereby balance the 
budget. 


New Responsibilities 
Swell Expenditures 


Furthermore, much of the swollen 
budget is due not so much to the de- 
pression as to the social philosophy 
of the Administration with its new 
ideas of what the responsibilities of 
government should include. Conse- 
quently those who do not agree with 
the social and economic ideas of the 
New Deal will naturally be inclined 
to attack the size and makeup of the 
present budget. 

The President’s estimate of 1938 
requirements was $7 billion. The 
Federal Government has never yet 
collected as much as $7 billicn in a 
single year. The largest receipts in 
recent years was something over 
$5 billion for 1937. While there has 
been no definite indication as to how 
all of the $7 billion is to be raised, 
the statement was made that if busi- 
ness and industry prosper and the 
national income can be ‘raised to a 
high level, then such an amount can 
be raised easily. 
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When Are Taxes Too 
Heavy to Bear? 


This brings us to the important 
question whether taxes are likely in 
this country to reach the point where 
people will no longer be able to pay 
them. Is there any limit to the 
amount of taxes which people can 
afford to pay? 

The answer seems to be that we 
have little to fear in this direction. 
Whether there is such a limit and 
where it is, depends upon the way in 
which the government spends the 
tax money. If the money is spent in 
such a way that it does not contrib- 
ute to the flow of consumers’ goods 
and services and therefore cuts down 
production and lowers the national 
income, then the ability of the peo- 
ple to pay taxes is reduced. Arma- 
ments are a good example of un- 
productive expenditure. 

If, on the other hand, tax money 
is used to produce the necessities of 
life, the limit of taxable capacity be- 
comes remote. However, certain ex- 
perts warn against the present prac- 
tice of using federal credit or tax 
money to “prime the pump” or stim- 
ulate business activity. 


Is the Government 
Debt a Menace? 


When a business firm overspends 
its income, it is forced to borrow. It 
can continue to borrow as long as its 
credit is good—in other words, as 
long as people have faith in its pos- 
sibility of paying out. But if debts 
get too large, creditors lose faith and 
the business fails. 

For a good many years our fed- 
eral debt has been mounting stead- 
ily. Since 1919 it has jumped from 
$16 billion to $37 billion. Is this too 
great a debt load for us to carry? Are 
our creditors getting worried? Some 
point to the fact that recent issues 
of government bonds have been 
quickly oversubscribed as evidence 
that the government’s credit is per- 
fectly sound. Others, however, ob- 
ject that this is not a reliable test, 
since the chief subscribers are now 
banks and life insurance companies. 
If these institutions refuse to buy 
new issues, the market value of their 
present holdings will go down. 
Therefore, they continue to buy. 

Experts agree that it is the confi- 
dence of those individual citizens 
who are genuine investors which 
counts the most as a test of govern- 
ment credit. They offer as more de- 
pendable evidence of such confidence 
thé government’s refunding opera- 


tions. For instance, holders of Liberty 
Bonds have been willing to accept in 
exchange new government bonds 
paying a lower rate of interest. There 
seems, therefore, to be no question 
but that the government’s credit is 
now quite sound. 

But experts are worried about the 
future—the fact that the budget con- 
tinues to be unbalanced and expen- 
ditures go on mounting. They warn 
that too much tax money is having to 
go into interest payments and that 
the debt might easily “get out of 
hand.” 

For one thing, there is the psycho- 
logical effect of the debt which is 
creating increasing concern on the 
part of investors. For another, the 
present method of financing the defi- 
cit is what is called “inflationary” 
and might result in a decline in the 
value of our currency. This would 
mean heavy losses to investors and 
property owners. 

Even if inflation can be avoided, a 
large national debt has serious dis- 
advantages. As we have already seen, 
interest charges now take 10 per cent 
of all the tax money paid to the fed- . 
eral government. This means that 
much less money available for other 
and more productive purposes. 

A group of experts appointed by 
the Twentieth Century Fund to study 
the subject of government credit 
have made the following recom- 
mendations: 


1. Balance the budget for the 
year 1938. Collect enough taxes to 
cover all expenditures. “Nothing 
except dire emergency should be 
allowed to interfere with the ac- 
tual balancing of the budget... . 
We believe particularly that any 
further increase in revenues aris- 
ing out of returning prosperity 
should not be regarded as a justi- 
fication for new spending but 
should be applied toward debt re- 
tirement.” 

2. Start definitely in 1939 to re- 
duce the debt unless we find our- 
selves in the midst of another seri- 
ous depression. Reduce the debt at 
least a billion dollars as a dra- 
matic assurance that the govern- 
ment has not acquired a perma- 
nent habit of overspending. 

3. Continue during the next ten 
years to reduce the debt at the rate 
of at least one billion dollars a 
year. Whether it is possible to re- 
duce the debt without increasing 
taxes “depends on the course of 
business recovery and the trend of 
government expenditures.” 
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Invitation Sports Day 


A Day’s Play for Girls from Six Schools 


N the first Saturday in November girls from the high schools of Great Neck, 
Roslyn, Manhasset, Hempstead, Garden City, and Huntington, met for their 
annual fall invitation sports day at Great Neck High School, Long Island, N. Y. 
Scholastic’s photographer and a staff writer paid a visit to this fall’s sports day, and 
the results of their labor are found below. See the next page for a fuller account. 





Here we see a doubles game of badminton being played in the sunny gymnasium. 


Quicker than the camera, if not the eye, 
Note, at the top of the picture, how a shaft of light catches the “bird” in flight. 


a deck tennis player flips back the ring. 


All are aiming at the gold (a bull’s-eye), but an arrow in the 


At the conclusion of the day’s events all the participants " ‘ 
red or even one in the blue is an acceptable compromise. 


watched a demonstration by Great Neck modern dance club. 


It’s 12:15 and lunch time in the school cafeteria. The girls bring their own lunch. This game is called servus ball and that 


is the ball, not a balloon, over the net. 
29 


If volleyball is your sport you sit at a table reserved for volicyball players. 
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Nol Among Boys 
Christmas Gilts 


report 3 Great Magazines Jy 
who asked f 
2975 Boy Readers 







i, only 
B and listen, fellows, 


it’s the real Parker Vacumatic! 


First in Style, First in Performance 
—a Pen that won’t run dry unexpectedly 
in classes or tests, because it holds a big 
reserve of ink and shows when to refill. 


American Boy, Boys’ Life and The Open 
Road for Boys asked 2975 boy readers what 
Christmas Gifts they received. Not only 
were fountain pens Ist on the list, but 
PARKER was Ist among all pens! 


Put your Parents wise that this is the 
Christmas Gift you want. But unless you 
tell them to look for this smart ARROW 
clip, you may get some second choice pen 
instead of the real Parker Vacumatic. 

So do this today. Ask them to look for 
this ARROW at any nearby store selling 
pens. The Parker Pen Co., Janesville, Wis. 





DD»-VACUMATIC— 


Pens: #5 * #750 * $875* #10 
Pencil: to s2atch: $3.50, $3.75, $4, $5 
30 





Sports Day 


(See Pictures, Page 29) 


NVITATION days are growing 
rapidly in popularity all over 
the country. For girls they mean 

many teams, many events and many 
participants. The program fairly 
sparkles with activities that the av- 


erage girl enjoys not only in school 


but outside of school. 

In general there are two kinds of 
invitation days: one in which large 
groups from several schools join 
forces and play games, the teams be- 
ing made up of girls from all the 
schools; and the other an occasion 
when teams from one school compete 
as a unit against other schools. The 
Long Island (N. Y.) schools follow 
the second plan. At the end of each 
sports season honor teams from each 
schoo] compete at a large invitation 
day. 

For a number of years Great Neck 
High School has been the hostess of 
the fall sports invitation day. This 
year five schools joined with Gréat 
Neck in eight sports. Honor players 
and teams competed in field hockey, 
volleyball, servus ball, badminton, 
deck tennis, ping pong, archery, and 
riding. Each schoo! had about 50 girls 
taking part. 

To give the girls from each school 
a chance to make suggestions and to 
take part in the planning for this day, 
a tea meeting is held early in Octo- 
ber with a representative from each 
school present. The invitation day is 
set for the first Saturday in Novem- 
ber. The following program is usual- 
ly observed: 8:45 A. M.—registra- 
tion; 9:00—songs and cheers; 9:15- 
11:30—sports; 11:45—modern dance 
club demonstration; 12:15—lunch- 
eon. 

When the players arrive they are 
taken to a classroom assigned to 
their school, where they hang their 
wraps. The girls then go to the gym- 
nasium and gather under their re- 
spective school signs. When every- 
one has arrived the president of the 
Great Neck girls’ athletic associa- 
tion rises and welcomes them on be- 
half of the school. Each school is then 
given an opportunity to outdo the 
other in songs and cheers, after which 
they go to the athletic field to play 
their games. 

The girls participating in archery 
have a Junior American round. The 
riders go to the academy for compe- 
tition in form and novelty races. 
There are elimination and consola- 
tion tournaments in the other sports. 
This assures every player a chance 
to participate in at least two games. 
Five points are awarded to the school 






















































































Timer and scorekeeper keeping up-to 
the-second records of a volleyball game. 







winning a tournament, three points 
for the runner-up and one point to 
the winner of the losers’ play-off. 
The points won by each school are 
recorded by the official scorer who 
announces the résults at the end of 
the luncheon. 

When the tournaments in the vari- 
ous sports are over, all players re- 
turn to the gymnasium for a mod- 
ern dance demonstration. Luncheon 
follows the exhibition, the girls leav- 
ing the gymnasium and entering the 
cafeteria by sports groups. After 
lunch each school is given a chance 
to entertain the group with a skit or 
some other form of entertainment 
When the curtain rings down on the 
final performance, the total scores 
are announced and the sports day is 
over. 

The girls from the hostess school 
not only take full charge of the plans 
for the day but they are also com- 
pletely responsible for their execu- 
tion. The president of the athletic as- 
sociation is the general chairman of 
the day. She has many assistants, 
each of whom appoints a committee 
of her own. Thus, an invitation day 
gives the girls who are skilful @ 
sports a chance to perform, and also 
provides an opportunity for the gitl 
whose talents run more along orgal- 
izational lines. 
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and also of course... but try to think of 

the girl any useful feature they lack. A small 

g orgal- down payment takes one home... 
$1.00 a week pays for it. 
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WIN 


WITH YOUR PHOTOGRAPHS ... 


$350 in CASH PRIZES! 


FOR PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN WITH THE 


CANDID g CAMERA 


THE WORLD'S LOWEST PRICED GENUINE 
CANDID CAMERA 


Fast *:4.5 lens; 1/25 to 
1/200 sec. shutter speeds. 
Uses 35 mm film. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS ONLY 


Every month for five months startin 
in December, 1938, ARGUS will conan | 


A FIRST PRIZE OF $25.00 
A SECOND PRIZE OF 10.00 
AND 3 PRIZES OF 5.00 
for the best photographs 
taken with any ARGUS 
did Camera. 
Pictures winning monthly frst prizes will 
qualify to compete for an additional 


GRAND PRIZE OF $100 


to be awarded May Ist, 1939 


EASY TO ENTER... READ THE SIMPLE RULES 
Photegraphs must be token with an ARGUS camera 
by a@ high school student. 
Get entry blank from ARGUS dealer. Take your 
monthly entry te dealer before the end of each 
month. Entries received from dealers by ARGUS 
before 10th of following month will qualify. 
Pictures may be on ANY subject . . . and will be 
judged on pictorial interest and photographic 
workmanship. 

4. Prints may be 2°4x4% standerd ARGUS SPEED 
PRINTER size, or larger. 

5. Contestant is limited to two entries in any one month. 
Decision of judges appointed by ARGUS will be final. 
(Duplicate prizes will be awarded in case of ties.) 
Prints will not be returned. 

Winning prints become property of Internctional 
Research Co:poration and may be used for pub- 
licity or advertising purposes. 

See your dealer for entry blank today. For 

names of your local ARGUS dealers, write 


INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH CORPORATION 


265 Fe 


th Street Ar r, Michigan 


of winners 
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THE DECLARATION OF INDEPEN. 
DENCE (A Warner Bros. Vitaphone 
Production. Directed by Crane Wil- 
bur.) 


Again Warner Bros. have come for- 
ward with a fine short film based on an 
important chapter in American his- 
tory. Produced with the same patriotic 
spirit and accorded the same colorful 
and dramatic treatment as Give Me 
Liberty, Louisiana Purchase and oth- 
ers in the series, The Declaration of 
Independence is history told in glow- 
ing terms. 

Against the background of the stir- 
ring speeches and proposals at the 
opening of the Continental Congress of 
1776 the film projects the story of Cae- 
sar Rodney, delegate from Delaware, 
whose delay in reaching Philadelphia 
caused a split vote in the Delaware 
delegation. In recording the reasons 
for Rodney’s delay and last-minute ar- 
rival, the film strays from actual his- 
tory, but this portion of the film forms 
an exciting interlude, and, after all, 
who can quibble over making a good 
story of it, if the essential facts are 
there? 

John Litel plays the leading role of 
the young Thomas Jefferson with dig- 
nity and polish, and there are many 
other famous figures, including Ben- 
jamin Franklin (Walter Walker) look- 
ing properly paternal and ever so wise. 


NANCY DREW, DETECTIVE (Warner 
Bros. Directed by William Clemens. 
Based on the “Nancy Drew” stories 
by Carolyn Keene.) 

The next time you lose Junior at the 
county fair or your Aunt Minnie at the 
movies, just send for Nancy Drew, and 
she’ll conjure up the missing person— 
pronto! She’s a fast worker, Miss De- 


OWING the FILMS 


i 


tective Nancy Drew (Bonita Gran- 
ville) and she keeps everybody on the- 
jump, but mostly her father, Carson 
Drew (John Litel), who has absolute- 
ly put his foot down on this amateur 


detective business, and the boy-next- 


door, Ted Nickerson (Frankie Thomas) 
who has much better things to do than 
go bouncing all over the countryside 
chasing clues—but who bounces, any- 
how, and learns to like it. 

You get the idea? It’s the kind Of a 
story that might easily be kittenish, 
but it isn’t. Not a bit of it. The film 
sticks to being a breezy detective yarn 
from the moment Nancy decides to un- 
ravel the mysterious disappearance of 
the elderly Miss Mary Ethredge right 
down to the end when—uh, oh, this is 
a mystery, isn’t it? We mustn’t tell. 

Bonita Granville, who has spent 
most of her motion-picture life being 
a brat—and a bang-up good one, too 
(These Three, The Beloved Brat, etc.), 
has now grown into an attractive sweet 
sixteener, as well as a fine young ac- 
tress. You'll also like her boy friend, 
Frankie Thomas, even if he does talk 
through his nose-a bit. He’s good, and 
the two of them make a first-rate boy- 
girl team. 


THE GREAT WALTZ (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. Directed by Julien Duvivier. 
Based on an original story by Gott- 
fried Reinhardt. Music arranged and 
adapted by Dmitri Tiomkin and di- 
rected by Arthur Guttman.) 


Perhaps the tempo of the times is 
reflected in music. At any rate, there is 
as much difference between the world 
of today and that of Johann Strauss Il 
(1825-99) as there is between the lat- 
est swing tune and The Blue Danube. 
Nineteenth-century Vienna swayed to 


Thomas Jefferson (center) receives congratulations from Benjamin Franklin (left), 
and John Adams (right) in a scene from Warner’s The Declaration of Independence 
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(left), 
idence. 


STIC 





Nancy Drew, Detective, says Ted, the 
boy-next-door, is dumb as that dummy! 


the tempo of Strauss waltzes, and its 
life was just as lilting, gay, and flow- 
ery. That is the spirit of The Great 
Waltz, which purports to tell the life 
story of “The Waltz King,” but which 
is notable more for mood and musical 
accompaniment than for story-tell- 
ing qualities. In fact, there are long 
stretches of “story” when we wish Mr. 
Strauss would get on with writing an- 
other waltz instead of dabbling in 
domestic difficulties. Eventually he 
obliges and the high spots of the film 
are scenes such as Strauss’ drive in a 
cab at dawn and his blending of the 
early morning sounds of a shepherd’s 
flute, bird calls, and a carriage horn 
into the music of Tales from the Vienna 
Woods. 

The cast, including Fernand Gravet 
and Luise Rainer, does well enough by 
a flimsy plot and the film marks the 
American debut of the talented Mme. 
Miliza Korjus, former coloratura of the 
Berlin state opera. Aside from its mu- 
sical distinction, the film shows fre- 
quent touches of a master hand at di- 
rection and photography, that of the 
famous French director, Duvivier, who 
fled Hollywood at the completion of the 
picture. Parts of the film were subse- 
quently remade, but Duvivier, with his 
flair for composition and camera an- 
gles, has left his mark. 


SIXTY GLORIOUS YEARS (An Impera- 
tor Film. Released by RKO. Produced 
and directed by Herbert Wilcox.) 
Sixty Glorious Years has about it 

something of the air of a “command” 

performance. Perhaps this is due to the 
fact that parts of the film were actual- 
ly photographed within the palace 
gates of Balmoral, Windsor, and Os- 
borne by royal permission; perhaps it 
is that the camera moves from one his- 
toric event to another as if it were re- 
cording a great pageant, and not a mo- 
tion picture, in the ordinary sense; or 
perhaps it is that only last year Mr. 

Wilcox made Victoria the Great with 

the same Victoria (Anna Neagle) and 

the same Albert (Anton Walbrook). 

Not that the new film is repetitious— 

n Victoria’s rule was so eventful 
that a dozen films could be made with- 
out repeating—and certainly the cos- 
tumes, settings and color photography 
are more briJiiant this year than last. 
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A.100% BREA 
HIS 1007 Ayep, 


Fencing, like all fast action sports, 
demands 100% alertness! And keen 


muscle coordination. 


So why not get a breakfast that 
delivers 100% value? Get Shredded 
Wheat—the 100% whole wheat 
breakfast with nothing added, noth- 


Mise, 


ing taken away...the crisp, delicious 
breakfast that’s packed full of energy 
food—that delivers a big supply of 
minerals and vitamins for stamina. 

Start eating a daily breakfast of 
tempting, golden-brown Shredded 
Wheat right away! 


SHREDDED Bigs: 


BUILDS ENERGY 








THE SEAL OF 
PERFECT BAKING 


SHREDDED WHEAT IS A PRODUCT OF NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 








‘6 9 Mary Shaw, Brooklyn, New Y. 
Results of “Name Me’’ Contest R. H. Whitaker, Lakewood Omen 


The Prize-Winners Honorable Mentions: List of Novels 


First Prize (choice of any $2.50 or $3.00 Eileen Anderer, Mercy High School, The following is a list of the novels 
novel): Chicago, Illinois. = — authors suggested by the ten 
: Mary Fulton, Washington, D.C. “Name Me” cartoons in the October 22, 
Mg Stok ancaie o"* Raga Hon, Pilige eh ew of Seo 
Second Prize (choice of any novel on School, Birmingham, Alabama. ee ae Winer eee 
M ; — Paul Jones, Lakewood, Ohio. a0 
odern Library list): Myron Kellin, Thomas Snell Weaver (2) The Scarlet Letter—Nathaniel Haw- 


oe . a ‘ th 

bay ore M. Kaufman, Troy, High High School, Hartford, Conn. (3) The Light That Failed — Rudyard 

; Se ool, Troy, Ohio. Mary Eleanor Kimball, Central High Kipling 

Third Prize (choice of any novel on School, Manchester, N. H. (4) The Way of All Flesh—Samuel But- 
Modern Age list): Helen Mattox, Danville, Alabama. ~_ = H neteehs ' : 

Mary Hammond Raitt, Washington, William Nelson, DeVilbiss High (6) ay Gees y ne nh ~“ ee 

D.C. School, Toledo, Ohio. Maugham ' bere. 

(7) Gone With the Wind — Margaret 
Mitchell 

(8) A Tale of Two Cities — Charles 
Dickens 

(9) The Return of the Native—Thomas 
Hardy 

(10) The Last of the Mohicans—James 
Fenimore Cooper 





Here is Anthony Wallace’s prize- 
winning essay: 


I Like to Read Dickens 

LIKE to read Charles Dickens. I can 

pay him no higher tribute, nor can 
anyone else. A critic may praise this 
novelist for that, or that novelist for 
this, but in the end he has to admit 
personal preference to be his guide. 
As long as human minds differ, there 
will be no agreement —each reader 
will have to set himself up as judge, 
and try to be worthy of the trust. 

So I shall say what I think, and pray 


heaven my thinker is keeping time 
AWARDS with the eternal. 
I like Dickens’ infectious sympathy 


st _ .00 with the under-dog. 
1 PRIZE 30 He was an agitator of the first water, 
without being a soap-box sensation- 
2” prize — $25-00 alist. He beat Upton Sinclair at his 
@ Here’s your . a — and = So propa- 
. P $ 00 ganda lasting interest. Critics may 
big chance to win 3 PRIZE — 15 damn his poor style, impossible epi- 
rize for your- : ‘. sodes, exaggerated characters. They 
acash P y Five a Se of may say he has broken every rule of 
self and help your i the novelist’s code. So be it. But his 
. +o. Sterling Silver Cup to school sloppy, direct methods got him farther 
school — the - enifi for best group of than any amount of Suaiien could 
cent Sterling Silver El- drawings. have done. I like to read an old- 
. fashioned tear-jerker once in a while, 
dorado-Scholastic Cuy . and I believe that a sincere display 
a trophy which will be of emotion, a crusade, touches a sym- 
? ° pathetic chord in every heart. 

cherished along with the e tien Sitceens beleneolt 
most prized athletic cups! ' His life—from gutter to glory, and 
’ all that—satisfies a natural desire for 
Enter today! Talk to your art s\\ hero worship. It inspires confidence 
instructor and send for the Free- that he knew what he was talking 
° °° about, makes me want to believe in 
hand Drawing folder B giving com> his strange creations. And when Dick- 
plete instructions to address below. +? ens has you on his side—enough said. 
: — How often have we not all laughed 
HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS at Pickwick, or Mr. Micawber? Dick- 


‘ ens’ ability to poke fun at his favorite 
Also ask about the Carnegie Tech. Scholar- characters establishes a delightful 


ship when writing to: spirit in his stories, and stamps char- 

School Bureau, Dept. 115-J12 —s ~— oy ce as 

does George Eliot by logic. His humor 

JOSEPH DIXON — COMPANY ie Romatieaiiia, bat uot keuionunalsaill 
Jersey City, N. J. tinent, but not bitter. 
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Those writers who most nearly ex- 


York. press the truths of life are the endur- 
)hio. ing ones. They are read and reprinted 2 
and discussed until everyone realizes 
ego thang: Et peeedice o WAYS TO SPEED UP? YOUR 
novels the classic level because his concep- 
the ten tion of life embraced all mankind. PROGRESS IN DRAW I NG 
ber 22, Dickens was self-educated, and 
never became fully adjusted to the 
ld Ben. fame he drew upon himself. He had Take this tip from leading artists 
an not a profound mind, nor was he a 
ot Haw- careful artist. He was not a keen 
: aa It takes more than talent to turn out a good pen 
tudyard analyst, Bn cg Regus poo no drawing. It takes a good pen. That is why lead- 
heroic g es 9 COURS NES Fe ing artists use Spencerian Pens—flexible, smooth- 
el But- produce with photographic accuracy, “ a ni 
uu tes drawing pens that do full justice to the artist’s 
: like Thackeray. But he was optimis- sien 
Vharton tic, active, practical—he was a great ; . 
omerset man. He felt that “something had to You can profit from the experience of these 


artists. You can do your best work by using 
Spencerian Pens. See the complete set of Spen- 
cerian “Art Series” Pens at your dealer’s—1l0 
pens that meet every drawing need. 


No. 92— “Tracing,” for No. 93 — “Drawing,” for 
drawing and engraving. fine-line work and mapping. 


be done by somebody.” 

I like Dickens because, despite his 
boyish faults, he might have said with 
one of Robert Nathan’s characters, “I 
don’t amount to much, but I feel 
friendly.” 


largaret 
Charles 
Thomas 


—James 








prize- 


Boy Dates Girl 


(Concluded from page 12) 


President hath spoken. But what we 
want is action. Mr. President, I move 
that we draft a set of counter-accu- 
sations, here and now. And that you, 
as president of this organization, 
present said document to Miss Jerry 
Goode at her home tonight. I happen 
to know that she and Miss Polly 
Penny, two of the ringleaders in this 
rebellion, are in their den of devil- 
ment at this moment—making out 
Christmas lists. Now is the time to 
strike!” 

There was a general chorus of 
“aye-ayes,” and hurrahs, and every- 
body pounced on Phil. Congratulat- 
ing him for taking the lead. Kidding 
him, of course, but Phil was scared 
stiff. Why, he’d rather be shot than 
go to Jerry’s house. And if Polly was 
there! “Gee whiz, fellers,” he 
moaned, “I can’t do this.” 

But he did. Gee whiz, and by 
cracky! 

Next Week: IT’S A GIFT 


You can make a complete drawing with one 
dip—and every kind of stroke from hairline 
to broad—with a Frances Moore Broad-edge 
Pen. These pens enable you to obtain strik- 
ing effects in both drawing and lettering. 
They are fascinating to draw with—yet are 
as easy to use as an ordinary pen. Get a 
sample card now at your dealer’s—eleven dif- 
ferent widths of pens and a “Big Dipper” 
Reservoir Penholder. 


WIN A SPENCERIAN AWAR 
This year Spencerian is sponsoring two big competitions—one 
for fine-line pen drawings and the other for broad-edge pen 
drawings. In each competition cash prizes of $50.00 and 10 
additional prizes will be awarded. Send for illustrated folder 
containing full information. 





SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 434 BROADWAY, DEPT. E, NEW YORK 
SINCE 1858 7 


THE NAME FOR WRITING 
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SOCIAL STUDIES SIGNPOSTS 











Vera Brittain, who wrote the mov- 
ing book called Testament of Youth, 
tests the fighting temper of British 
youth in the year 1938, in her article, 
“Will Young England Fight?” in the 
November Atlantic. She thinks that 
British youth are much divided about 
whether they would fight. They don’t 
want war, but they are as ready as any 
youth to fight for the ideals they hold 
—ideals of internationalism and truth. 

France and England sold out not 
only Czechoslovakia but Spain, China 
and Palestine as well, according to 
John Gunther’s article “Inside Out” in 
the October 22 Nation. He thinks, too, 
that aggression all over the world, has 
been strengthened by the Munich 
agreement. 
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READING MENUS for 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


A book full of delightful chats about worthy 
books and their authors—by May Lamberton 
Becker of the New York Herald-Tribune Book 
Review Staff. Conversational, readable, a 
pleasant and inviting introduction to the 
world’s best books. Cloth bound—160 pages— 
Price: $1.50. 


ORDER FROM 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
402 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ane 


a 
WOODSTOCK all 


Most World's 

School Contests— 

EASY TERMS—FREE TRIAL 

WRITE FOR LITERATURE DEPT. 8-45 

WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., WOODSTOCK, ILL. 


Winner... 























PRATT INSTITUTE 
SCHOOLOF FINE AND APPLIEDARTS 


course. Institute certificate; 





SARGENT 23s 


4 yr. sports instruction at 
in eat university city. én Catglog 
44 Everett St.. 





4 year course, *, 5 - Arch. degree. Teacher Training’ 
B. of F. A. Advertising Design, Industrial Design, 
Interior Decoration, Pictorial Iliustration. 

38 Studies 93 Instructors 2 Year 
James GC. Boudreau, Director, Greekiys, M. Y. 

Catalog on Request 














Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: Ale, care, add, ah, sofa; 
éve, énd; Ice, Ill; tée, érb, ddd; f60d, fddt; 
cibe, arn, up; oil; out. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ii; 6—German 6 or oe; y at end of 
syllable—French liquid l; kx—German gut- 
tural ch; n—French nasal m or n. In words 
of more than one syllable, accented sylla- 
bles are italicized. 
angular (dng-gi-lir), p. 3 Lean, with 

prominent bones and joints; stiff in 

manner. 

conclave (kén- or kéng-klav), p. 3. A pri- 
vate meeting; originally that at which 
the cardinals elect a new pope. 

Ismet Inonu (is-mét é-n6-nd6d), p. 13-S. 

Kemal Ataturk (ka-mdl 4-ta-tiirk), p. 

13-S. Kemal means “perfection,” or “the 

perfect one”; Ataturk, “father of the 

Turks.” 
rotund (ré-tiind), p. 4. Rounded out. 








TWO for ONE 


For the first time the block printers in the 
Scholastic Contest have an opportunity to wip 
additional prizes if winning entries are on 


TEXTONE 
that “different” colored paper 


FIBERTONE 


im Cream and Gray. A postcard will bring you 
further information. 


BERMINGHAM AND PROSSER COMPANY 
Bept S. 128 South Sangamon Street, Chicago, Iilinois 








CAREERS IN BRIEF: 4. AIR CONDITIONING 


FIELD: 


“Control of the air!” .. . sounds like war! 
... but the engineers in this peace-time 
prosperity campaign try to control the 
temperatures of a gas, its moistness, clean- 
liness and circulation, not for destruction, 
but for human comfort and industrial 
economy. In 20 years, air conditioning (a 
branch of mechanical engineering) has 
spread rapidly from industry, public 
buildings and public carriers to theaters, 
restaurants, hotels, office buildings, hos- 
pitals and is now knocking on the doors of 
well-to-do homes. By “making its own 
weather,” business saves about $15,000,000 
a year. Its application to houses may be 
much slower but great hopes are held for 
it. There are now about 250 firms who 
manufacture air conditioning equipment 
and many thousands of contractors install 
it. Hardly anyone dares predict how many 
people could be employed in this field 
(one says half a million) if it really starts 
to zoom during a prosperity era but here 
are some of the workers now engaged: 


BRANCHES: 


Designing: Research engineers, design- 
ing engineers, draftsmen, tracers, blue 
print makers. 

Manufacturing: Plant or production en- 
gineers, production managers, factory 
workers of all kinds, including machinists, 
machine operators, foundrymen, inspec- 
tors. 

Selling: Sales engineers, salesmen. 

Installation: Contractors, sheet metal 
workers, pipe coverers, plumbers, elec- 
tricians, steamfitters. 

Maintenance and Service: Stationary 








PRISONER 


Guard Killed By British Officer in Dar- 
ing Escape from German Prison Camp 


ESCAPES! 





UNTED by all the police in Germany, he found refuge in 

the home of this lovely little German girl. . 

bravely she faced the police and lied for him—lied for an enemy 

of her country. . . . Not even the threats of certain death could 
break her devoted loyalty to him. 


. . Calmly, 





You'll be held breathless by this exciting story of escape from 
a German prison camp. You'll be thrilled and fascinated by this 
romantic girl who took such desperate chances to hold the only 
tender, sincere love she ever knew. 
O. O. McIntyre called it “The most absorbing book I’ve read 


in five years.” 


Because we want you to know Mercury Books, we’ll send you 
this one—“Everything Is Thunder,” by J. L. Hardy—practically 
free. We'll supply the book, if you'll pay 10c for postage and 


handling. 


Out of more than 100,000 copies printed we have less than 
5,000 left—and they’re going fast. Hurry and send a dime for 
a complete copy of this intensely interesting book of more than 
90,000 words. (Sorry—only one to a customer). 


Here’s my dime. Send me a copy of the Mercury Book “Everything Is Thunder” 


by J. L. Hardy. 
Name 
Address 


Sch 12 
MERCURY BOOKS, 570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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. . - No wonder the late 











engineers, maintenance and repair men, 
“trouble-shooters.” 


QUALIFICATIONS: 


The engineer must have basic college 
training in mechanical engineering, with 
special training in heating, ventilating and 
air conditioning practice. Besides engi- 
neering aptitude (including ability to plan 
and visualize in three dimensions and 
mathematical ability) he must be able to 
manage men and deal with people. 

The contractor is a man of many parts 
and broad scope, able to carry through big 
jobs, on time and according to plan, on 
which scores of men may be working on 
many different things. He may be an en- 
gineer, former general contractor or a 
specialist in one of the various supple- 
mentary lines but in any case he must be 
a planner, organizer, manager and boss of 
wide experience. (The contractor has 
been one of the great men of American 
history; many other kinds of occupations 
have received more praise for less cause.) 

The tradesman must have met the ap- 
prenticeship and other qualifications of 
the particular trade, usually from two to 
four years of training. 


TRAINING: 


Mathematics (and plenty of it), science, 
physics in high school, 4 years in a good 
engineering course, graduate work in an 
air conditioning concern or on the job— 
that’s the background for an engineer. 
Most contractors are moulded on the job, 
with or without previous college training, 
and no nonsense about it. Salesmen really 
need engineering training, or at least some 
of it. The American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers, 51 Madison Ave, 
New York, reports ten or more institutions 
that offer training in air conditioning. 


INCOME 


Engineers have been a “penny a dozen” 
on the market during the depression but 
this is no reliable index for the future. 
Fifteen hundred dollars to start, with a 
good chance of experience, would be 
something many recent grads might jump 
at. Larger earnings materialize as experi- 
ence and maturity is gained and opportu- 
nities develop. Trade apprentices may get 
40c an hour or so to start, gradually in- 
creasing through several years of training 
to a rate of around $1.50 an hour. 


FUTURE: 


“Year-round controlled atmospheric 
conditions for everything under a roof”... 
a big order! . . . but that is the ultimate 
goal of air conditioning. The potential 
market is estimated at $5,000,000,000. 


BREAKING IN: 


The good old-fashioned way of breaking 
in right on the job is still good, especially 
in new pioneer fields like air conditioning, 
even though you may later intend to get 
further training at some college or other 
institution. Look up contractors in your 
vicinity and see what the chances are. 


READ: 


Air Conditioning, Vocational Study Series 
National Youth Administration, Illinois 
(an excellent treatment available only 
to institution heads). 

Air Conditioning, Commonwealth Voca- 
tional Guidance Monograph, Common- 
wealth Book Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

Air Conditioning, University of the State 
of New York, Bureau of Guidance, AF 
bany, New York. 
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STUDENT FORUM 


Students are invited to have their say in this department. Letters about high school 
lems are especially welcome. Contributions should be confined to 300 words. 
a published are the opinions of their writers — not the views of the editors. 


Chamberlainitis 
Dear Forum: 

I think that the best cartoon that I 
have seen on the recent crisis in Europe 
is the one in which Mr. Chamberlain 
is having a very impressive looking 
medal pinned across his chest. The 
medal—the Czech double-cross. .. . 

I think the English and French gov- 
ernments deserve all they are about 
to receive, for the way they treated 
Germany in the peace treaty, and for 
the way they continued to treat the 
German Republic up until Hitler be- 
came powerful. They can thank them- 
selves for Hitler. The thing that bothers 
me is that this country will be ripe to 
save the British Empire when the time 
comes. “England expects every Amer- 
iean to do his duty.” 

Robert Barnes 
Blodgett Vocational High School 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Student Poll 
Dear Editor: 

Please allow me to tell you how 
much I enjoyed the November 5 issue 
of your magazine. I was particularly 
interested in the “What Do You Think” 
article. Not many magazines give us 
(the so-called children) a chance to 
express our opinions. They think we 
should be content to let the grown-up 
world decide things for us, and per- 
haps we should. Nevertheless, I am 
glad for the chance to express my 
opinion. 

Louise Green 
Vincentian Institute 
Albany, N.Y. 


(Thousands of student ballots have 
been received, and the results of the 
poll will be reported in a later issue. 
Other polls will be printed later.—Ed.) 


Italians’ Defender 


Dear Editor: 

... The author of the article, “If War 
Should Come,” hints that Italy is too 
weak to aid her probable allies. Italy, 
rather, would be able to cut English 
supplies from coming through Gibral- 
tar. We should also note that England 
as well as France have too many col- 
onies which they must defend. There- 
fore they cannot concentrate their 
forces on any one objective. All the 
Danubian nations, including Turkey, 
will side with the Fascist states in a 
future war, as will Spain, Portugal, 
and the whole Moslem world. 

When I see people boycott Japanese 
800ds I begin to see what blunders they 
are making. Mussolini in his recent 
Trieste speech asserted, “These peo- 
ple are too stupid to be feared.” ... 

Another word with respect to an- 
other of your Scholastic items, under 
the heading “These Things Breed 
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War.” I don’t like one bit the way you 
show contempt for Germany and Italy, 
and say that they force their citizens 
to make sacrifices. Certainly, only by 
these means can they procure a place 
in the sun. In this article you go on to 
say that Mussolini had the bakers di- 
lute their wheat flour, and when the 
people objected to this “grey bread” 
the fascist press campaigned to prove 
that this new bread would build a 
stronger, more warlike Italian race 
able to regain the Roman Empire's 
past glories. Anyone who has common 
sense, and I believe there are many in 
Italy, would know that this is a most 
fantastic, and ridiculous statement. If 
at any time Mussolini had said this to 
an audience he would be bombarded 
with stones and tomatoes by his fol- 
lowers. I look forward to more dis- 
cretion on your part in the future. 

B. M. F. 

Bronx, New York 
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Cash Prizes for Pictures! 


Because of the steadily increasing 
interest in photography, especially in 
high schools throughout the country 
where more and more camera clubs 
are being organized, Scholastic wishes 
to call student’s attention to the photo 
contest announced in this issue (Page 
32) by the Argus Company. Cash 
prizes amounting to $350 are to be 
awarded over a period of five months. 
Since the contest is limited exclusively 
to high school students, it offers the 
added lure and fun of an interscholas- 
tic competition with the winners 
achieving not only rewards and dis- 
tinction for themselves but honors for 
their schools and camera clubs. 

Pictures submitted may be on any 
subject and they will be judged on 
pictorial interest and photographie 
workmanship. Cash prizes will be 
awarded each month and it is the hope 
of the editors that the prize-winning 
photographs will prove of sufficient 
interest and merit to justify arrange- 
ments with the sponsors for reproduc- 
tions, from time to time, in Scholastic. 
So look up the rules, read them care- 
fully and then get started. 
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WIN AN EXTRA PRIZE 


aT. PALL, MIMI. 





Your entry in the art division of the Scholastic Awards is in line for a 
double award—if it is done on one of the Strathmore Artist Papers and 
Boards. @ Strathmore Artist Papers and Boards have been the first choice 
of successful artists for many years. They know that a really fine paper is 
the only background for a fine piece of work. ¢ Teachers find that Strath- 
more helps get better results. If the budget can’t be stretched enough to use 
a better paper for all class work, at least insist upon Strathmore for all 
final drawings and paintings. ¢ Students notice an improvement in their 
work when it is done on Strathmore. ¢ Make sure that Strathmore is used 
for all art entries in the Scholastic Awards. © THE STRATHMORE AWARDS. 
Strathmore offers the following special prizes to the winners in the Art 
Division of the annual Scholastic Awards. 


first prizes... For the winner of any one of the Ist prizes whose 
work was done on Strathmore ....... $15 


second prizes . For the winner of any one of the 2nd prizes whose 
work was done on Strathmore ime @ 8 $10 


third prizes . . For the winner of any one of the 3rd prizes whose 
work was done on Strathmore ....... . $5 


fourth prizes . For the winner of any honorable mention whose work 
was done on Strathmore, a Strathmore Sketch Block. 


Write to Dept. SC-12 for a sample book of the complete 
line of Strathmore Artist Papers and Boards. 


STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 


WEST SPRINGFIELD - MASSACHUSETTS 
PAPER IS PART OF THE PICTURE 
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@ It’s going to be a big year for the boys and girls who win Scholastic Awards 
—big in cash prizes, scholarships and national fame. If you like to draw, or, like 
to write prose, poetry or music, don’t overlook the opportunity offered by 
Scholastic Awards—America’s most important competition for high school 
students, now in its 15th consecutive year. 


Read the list of awards below. See the October Ist issue of Scholastic for full 
details and rules—and start your entry. If you do not have a copy of the October 
Ist issue, write Scholastic, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GEORGE BELLOWS MEMORIAL AWARDS—Prizes for pictorial work in oil. 

ELDORADO MASTER DRAWING PENCIL AWARDS—The Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company offers prizes for pencil drawings. 

HIGGINS MEMORIAL AWARDS—Prizes offered by Chas. M. Higgins & Co., Inc., for 
free-hand drawings executed in drawing inks, are in two groups: Colored Inks 
and Black Inks. 

SPENCERIAN PEN AWARDS—Prizes for work in pen and ink by the Spencerian Pen 
Company are in two groups; fine-line pen drawings and broad-edge pen drawings. 

PRINTS AWARDS—Awards are offered for woodcuts, wood engravings, lithographs, 
etchings, or drypoint prints. 

Cc. HOWARD HUNT AWARDS—The C. Howard Hunt Pen ay ad offers prizes for 
prints made from Linoleum Blocks, using water soluble i \ 

BERMINGHAM & PROSSER AWARDS—Supplementary award to winners of C. 
Howard Hunt Award for work done on Textone, Truart Colored Paper or Fiber- 
tone. 

AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY AWARDS—Prizes for pictorial work in water color, 
crayons, tempera, charcoal, Payons, dry chalk painting and pastel. Also prizes for 
Advertising including Ts, car cards, magazine covers, mailing pieces, 
labels, or other types of advertising matter. 

DECORATIVE DESIGN AWARDS—Prizes for purely decorative designs executed on 
poner or on artist’s board, in tempera, transparent or opaque water color, wax or 

ard-pressed crayon, painting crayons or any allied medium. 

COSTUME DESIGN AWARD—Scholarships for the best dress design. 

TEXTILE DECORATION AWARDS—Prizes for designs applied to textiles, either 
painted, stenciled, stamped, dyed, appliqued, batiked, embroidered, or in any 
manner applied or woven. 

STRATHMORE ARTIST PAPER AND BOARD AWARDS—The Strathmore Paper 
Com offers a supplementary award to winners of prizes in any divisions of 
Scholastic Awards whose work is done on Strathmore Artist Papers and Boards. 
This is not a competition but an additional) prize. 

CERAMICS AWARDS—Prizes for kiln-fired vases, tiles, bookends, —y- - bases, bowls, 
plates or work in round or relief or other decorative or utilitarian objects modeled 
from clay. 

METAL CRAFTS AWARDS—Division A is jewelry. Division B is metal work other 
than jewelry. 

SCULPTURE AWARDS—Prizes for work in round or relief 

ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING AWARDS—The Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Company offers prizes for projects in engineering and architectural 
drawing. 

MECHANICAL DRAWING AND INDUSTRIAL DESIGN AWARDS—Chas. M. Higgins 
& Co., Inc., offers prizes for the best instrumental drawings in each of two groups: 
For Junior High or First-year Senior High Students. For Intermediate and Ad- 
vanced Students. 

LITERARY DIVISION—The literary division of Scholastic Awards offers prizes for 
original short stories, essays, poetry, one-act plays, radio plays, historical articles, 
and book reviews by high school students. 

MUSIC DIVISION—Prizes for the best original scores submitted in each of the six 
musical classifications. 


Notification of Winners —The Student-Achievement Number of Scholastic, 
May 6, 1939, will list all winners of scholarships, prizes and honorable mentions in 
the Scholastic Awards. 


CLOSING DATE: MARCH 18, 1939 
Ship art entries to: Scholastic Awards Art Committee, Chamber of 
Commerce Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Ship music entries flat to: Music 
Division, Scholastic Awards, at same address. (But don’t enclose with 
work for art division.) Liter: entries must be addressed to: Schol- 
astic Awards, Literary , 250 E. 43d St., New York, N. Y. 
These shipping instructions must be followed exactly. 
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Have a Biscuit 

The man was buying some meat 
when a second man entered, obviously 
in a great hurry. He rudely interrupt- 
ed the other man’s order. 

“Give me some dog food,” he Said, 
and added to the first customer, “Hope 
you don’t mind?” 

“Not if you’re that hungry,” an- 
swered the other.—London Tid Bits, 


. 
Whosit? 

I like an exam. 
I think they’re fun. 
I never cram. 
And I won’t flunk one. 
I’m the teacher.—Classmate. 

* 

Not a Chance 

“Why did you tie a string to that 
olive you just ate?” 

“How did I know I would like it?” 
—The American Boy. 

~ 
Righto! 

Question: When I dig I hold the 
spade handle with my right hand, my 
left half-way down the shaft, and use 
my left foot to press the spade down, 
the spade being on the right side of my 
body. Would you call that right or left- 
handed? H. J. F. 

Answer: I quite agree with you— 
The Listener, published by the British 
Broadcast Corporation. 

Who wouldn’t?—The New Yorker. 


The lease is for two years wit hop- 
tions.—The Sun. 
Ho keh, chiff—The New Yorker. 


. 

“See that fellow giving imitations 
over there? What does he always re- 
mind you of?” 

“The $10 I owe him.”—Long Beach 
Sun. 

e 


“Who you shoving?” 
“I don’t know. What’s your name?” 
—Classmate. 


. 
Shloop! 

Helen: “What do they mean by 
‘Etiquette’?” 

Bobby: “I think Mother said it was 
the noise you mustn’t drink soup 
with!”—Christian Science Monitor. 

* 

Warden—“Boys, I’ve had charge of 
this prison for ten years and we ought 
to celebrate the occasion. What kind of 
party would you. suggest?” 

Prisoners (in unison) —“Open 
house.”—Wall St. Journal. 

o 
Play Safe 

“I can’t decide whether to go to @ 
palmist or to a mind-reader.” 

“Go to a palmist. It’s obvious that 
you have a palm.” 


SCHOLASTIC 
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Cards Finished on Time With 


Lessons on cutting and print- 
F ye E ing linoleum blecks with 
SPEEDBALL Products. Ask 
fer SPEEDBALL Preducts at your stationery or 


artist material store . . . Cutters, Ink, Brayer, Press. 


HUNT PEN CO. senncese’ 


BOSTON Pencil Sharpeners, SPEEDBALL PRODUCTS 


TIRED OF LOATHSOME 
SCHOOL-AGE PIMPLES? 


Read how many young people are 
helping overcome this trouble 


Thousands of young people have taken 
steps to overcome the curse of youth—a 
pimply skin. They know what happens 
between the ages of 13 and 25, when the 
body is changing rapidly. In these ears, 
the skin is often oversensitive. Waste 
poisons may get into the blood from the 
Intestines . . . may be carried to the skin 
and cause repulsive, ugly pimples. 

See if Fleischmann’s Yeast can’t help you 
as it’s helped so many others! This fresh food 
acts to help keep these pimple-making poisons 
from your blood « — lps give your skin a 

ce to improve. Eat 8 cakes of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast daily—1 cake 44 hour before 
meals. And then eve if pimples don’t start to 
clear up. Begin now! 











to wear this NEW ring—Your own 
monogram hand carved in center—and 
your school name or initials in scroll. 
wv Absolutely original. 
Send for FREE Catalog. 26 pages ef 
Wq outstanding ring designs. 


Cc. K. GROUSE COMPANY 
Ave. Nerth Attlebore, M: 
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colors with any 3 er 4 letters and year. Hand RIA 
some Sterhng sitver rings Oldest largest makers 

famous for quality 44 years. Write for cataleg. FAS IS NS 
BASTIAN BROS. Dept. SF Rochester, N.Y. 4 Saat : 
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The American HighScho Weekly 

A National Magazine of Contemporary 

Life and Letters for Supplementary Study 

in High School Classes in English, History, 
and Other Subjects. 


Published in the following editions: Eng- 
lish Edition, Social Studies Edition, and 
Combined Edition. There is also published 
each week a special Teachers’ Edition, 
which includes in addition to the complete 
contents of the Combined Edition, a lesson 
plan based on the full weekly contents. 


IN THIS ISSUE 
Cover: Members of the Great Neck 
(Long Island, N. Y.) High School 
Field Hockey Team. Photo by 
Owen Reed, Scholastic staff pho- 
tographer. 
Editorial: “This Hurts Me—” 
Hun-gah, by Ruth McKenney 
How Shall Uncle Sam Pay His 


Picture Glimpse at the New York 
Stage 

Checking Up on the Political Map. . 

Boy Dates Girl, by Gay Head 

March of Events 

Rollo’s Wild Oat, by Clare Kummer 

Round Table 

Adventures in Reading, by May 
Lamberton Becker 

“Fine or Superfine?” by Dorothy 


How to Read Faster, by Mabel V. 
Cage 
Literary Leads 
Behind the Headlines: The High 
Cost of Government 
Invitation Sports Day 
Following the Films 
Results of “Name Me” Contest.... 
Careers in Brief: Air Conditioning 
Student Forum 
ote. The iette ‘E” 
omitted in Social Studies ‘Eaition, The lette * after 
numbers indicates pages omitted in English ‘Cation 
fol pages 


The letter “T” lowing numbers 
printed in Teacher Edition only. 


numbers pathentes , bages 


EDITORIAL STAFF 


Maurice R. Rosinson, Editor 

KENNETH M. GouLp, Managing Editor 

ERNESTINE TAGGARD, Literary Editor 

Contributing Editors 
Haroip Rucc May LAMBERTON BECKER 
Associate Editors 

ARTHUR J. GORMAN Frank B. LATHAM 

Jack K. Lippert WirLLiaM F. WHALEN 

Marc ROSENBLUM Joan Coyne 

MARGARET HAUSER 
ADVISORY BOARD 

Frederick L. Allen, Howard E. Wilson, 

Eduard C. Lindeman, John Bakeless, Mabel 

A. Bessey, Robert Frost, Elias Lieber- 

man, Elsie Singmaster, Joseph Auslander, 

Henry Seidel Canby, Mary Ellen Chase, 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Max J. Herz- 

berg, Alfred Kreymborg, Hughes Mearns, 

Willard W. Beatty, James H. Kelly. 

Brother Leo, Frank Cody, Charles Swain 

Thomas, John W. Withers. 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 

G. Hersert McCracken, Director 

S. Z. Oprpennerm, Manager 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 

R. D. MatHEwson, Manager 

Editorial and Advertising Correspondence 

should be addressed to: Scholastic, 250 

East 43rd St.,. New York City; Subscrip- 

tion correspondence to: Scholastic, Cham- 

ber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





DONT WASTE A 
= MINUTE! 


A Enter The Contest Now 
Give Yourself Time To Be 


A WINNER! 
ADVERTISING ART 


Three cash prizes - $50, $25, $10, and 
four prizes of $4 “PRANG“ Tempera Color 
Sets for best examples of advertising art. 


PICTORIAL ART 


Thirteen cash prizes - $50, $25, $15, 
and ten fourth prizes of $2.50 each for 
best examples of pictorial art. 


SPECIAL AWARD 


Prize winning entries using TUNED PALET 
products will win an extra award. 


Jy PAYONS 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


+++ in the contest - 

the amazing new dual 

purpose color medium 

creating a new tech- 

nique and brilliant new 

crayon and water color 
ts. 


SEND FOR FREE ART PORTFOLIO 
“WINNING ART IDEAS“ 
Helpful in Preparing Your Entry 





You simply press @ button. An 
electric mechanism, in the car, 
lifts couplers and the train parts. 
Read all about this ingenious 
device. color pictures of 
the greatest train fieet in all 
train history. Get new catalog 
NOW-=-~AMail coupon ot once 


he Lionel Corporation 
15 East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed is 10 cents for a copy of the new 1938 
52-poge, full color Lionel Catalog. Send it to: 


Nome. 





Adda 





City. 











Sept. P METAL ARTS CO. Bectete & T. 
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for the Student who gets a ROYAL PORTABLE 





(This ad. is for Mother aud Dad, too.) 


OWN A ROYAL PORTABLE 


ON YOUR OWN TERMS 


You needn’t risk a penny to try a Royal Portable 
» +. and—it doesn’t take big money to own one! 
Just fill out the coupon below—get the facts—all 
about the Royal Portable—models, prices, terms, | What do you get when you buy a 


ass ROYAL? Briefly, a genuine, fac- 
! ’ 
everything! There’s no obligation. Then, try one cocy-ciity siaching, with office 


in your own home free! See how you like it— typewriter features to make typing 
know what a tremendous help it is—show the easier, faster, more accurate. Made 


family. When you’re absolutely sure—own it on by the world’s largest company 
devoted exclusively to typewriters 


—tested—proved—guaranteed. 


ACT NOW! serore curistmas Daf 


your own terms—cash or only a few cents a day! 





